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Comments on Contributors 


ALEX AUSTIN, a war veteran, 20 years old. @ E. BuRDETTE Backus, President of the Ameri- 
can Humanist Association, Unitarian minister, Indianapolis. @ ALBERT C. BARNES, Director, 
Barnes Foundation, Merion, Pa. Patron of art; author ““The Case of Bertrand Russell versus 
Democracy and Education.” @ E. A. Burtt, author “Types of Religious Philosophy,” Prof. 
Philos., Cornell. @ Kart M. CHworowskKy, minister, Flatbush Unitarian Church. @ PAuL 
ELDRIDGE, author, educator, lecturer. Teacher of Romance Languages, N. Y. High Schools since 
1914. @ Haroitp A. LARRABEE, Prof. Philos. and head of Dept. of English, Union College. 
Author, “Reliable Knowledge.” @ CHartes H. LyTTLe, Prof. Ch. History, Meadville T. S. @ 
EDMUND A. Opitz, Unitarian minister, recently with Am. Red Cross in India, pictured in a Life 
article last autumn. @ M. C. Otro, author ‘Things and Ideals,’’ ‘The Human Enterprise.’’ Prof. 
and head of Dept. Philosophy, Wisconsin U. @ ALFRED RAU, artist, resides Bennington, Vt. @ 
OLIVER L. REISER, author ‘Planetary Democracy,” ““The World Sensorium,” etc. @ PHILIP SCHUG, 
Unitarian minister, Urbana, Ill. Author, “The Case of Mrs. V. McCollum vs. The Champaign, 
Ill. School Board.’”’ @ Haroip Scott, Unitarian minister, Miami, Fla., consultant on Biblical 
questions for The Humanist. @ LAURENCE SEARS, Prof. Philos. Ohio Wesleyan. @ JoHN Som- 
ERVILLE, Prof. Philos. Hunter College, author “Methodology in Social Sciences.” @ J. D. Stoops, 
Prof. Philos. Grinnell College, author, “Ideals of Conduct.’”” @ SHERMAN WAKEFIELD formerly 
Associate Editor, The Arbitrator. @ WARREN TAYLOR, member, English Dept., Oberlin College. 
Contr. articles to School and Society, Educational Record, etc. @ T. WEIss, poet and critic, 
teaches at Yale. @ H. N. WIEMAN is Prof. Philos. Religion, University of Chicago. 


News, CNotes and CNotices 


Maj. Gen. G. Brock Chisholm, Canadian psychiatrist, soldier and humanist in a widely dis- 
cussed speech on Oct. 23 in Washington, D. C. at the time of his receipt of the Mary Wood- 
worth Lasker award for the most valuable contribution to mental hygiene in 1945, held the idea 
of sin a baneful influence, and declared that false faiths and moralities are a cause of war. Gen. 
Chisholm holds that a cultural revolution purging the mind of modern man of outworn beliefs, 
particularly the concept of sin, is a psychiatric condition of world peace. PM (Nov. 13) de- 
scribed him as “a warm and gentle person, tolerant and patient with his fellow-man, but intol- 
erant toward untruths and mind-shackling dogmas.’’ Gen. Chisholm’s subsequent speech in Ot- 
tawa which said we should encourage children to think for themselves was as devastating a 
heresy in the eyes of the Roman church. @ On Nov. 31, the poet and humanist, Arthur Davison 
Ficke, some of whose verse we have been privileged to publish, died at his home at Hillsdale, 
N. Y. The movement has lost an inspiring friend. @ The San Francisco Humanist Society has 
voted to affiliate with the A.H.A. @ The Unitarian Society at Willmar, Minn., Konrad Bose, 
leader, has also voted to affiliate with the A.H.A. The Society on Dec. 14 dedicated a new 
center. @ The Fellowship of Humanity, Oakland, Cal., initiated on Dec. 2 a monthly evening 
Humanist Forum. @ The Church of the Human Spirit, (The First Humanist Society, N. Y., Dr. 
Charles Francis Potter Leader) holds regular meetings Sundays at 5:30 P. M. in Steinway Con- 
cert Hall, 113 W. 57th St. @ An Ethical Society has been organized in Washington, D. C. and 
meets Sundays at 1:30 P. M. at the Friends Meeting House, 2111 Florida Ave., N. W. (Decatur 
Place Door). @ Harold Laski’s address at a rally at Madison Garden in Dec. for the Spanish 
Refugee Appeal had repercussions. Prof. Laski criticized the role of the Catholic church in 
Spain. @ The Conference on Atomic Power and Public Policy, set up by the Conference on the 
Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith, was held Nov. 17 at the N. Y. Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture’s headquarters. @ The Planned Parenthood Federation of America, 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22, can furnish a Directory of Planned Parenthood (birth-control) Clinics in the U.S.A. and 
Canada. Also of literature in its field. @ Information Service for Dec. 15, gives church mem- 
bership statistics, claims church membership officially reported in U.S. A. increased 32.8 per cent 
between 1926 and 1943-44. The Churches of God increased 203%, Assemblies of God, 374%, 
etc. The trend to the irrational is real! 
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No Security for the Jew in Christendom 


PAUL ELDRIDGE 


Every Christian was, is, or will be an Anti-Semite. Anti-Semitism 
is the spiritual circumcision of Christendom. No one recovers from 
the shock. With most it remains in a virulent form. With others it 
gradually subsides and lies dormant. And there are some who fight 
it and stamp upon it and proclaim it dead. But it never dies. Under 
the appropriate stress—political, economic, professional, artistic—it 
resurrects, offering the definitive explanation of failure and a target 
without compare.’ 

No unguent in all the spiritual or physical pharmacopeeia has its 
soothing properties—neither confession nor psycho-analysis, neither 
logic nor liquor. These are temporary and may indicate social ~- 
maladjustment and call forth condemnation. Anti-Semitism, however, 
is permanent, socially acceptable, often chic and profitable to boot. 

Anti-Semitism is the mother tongue of the Christian. With the 
majority it is the only language; with those who learn another, the 
accent will break through. It is the shibboleth—the stream which 
shall never be crossed. 

Every attempt to conceal or circumvent this truth has proved 
disastrous or at best ludicrous. 

There is neither safety nor security for the Jew in the Christian 
world. What happened in Germany may very well happen here. 
What? America is a civilized country! So was Germany, so was 
Italy, so was France, not only when it readily obeyed the Vichy gang, 
but even when the returned veterans paraded through the boulevards 





*The Editor publishes an obviously controversial article and hopes for a response 
representative of those Christians who oppose anti-Semitism and share with Paul Eldridge 
the desire for a Jewish National Home in Palestine. 
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shouting: “Les Juifs aux crematoires!’” So is Great Britain civilized 
—worshiper of colored paper and disdainer of life. All—all—civilized 
countries. Indeed, history does not record a period of such magnificent 
civilization—not solely of a patrician class but of vast masses of 
mankind. 

But the civilization is Christian, and Christianity is, was, or will 
be the mortal enemy of the Jew. 

Quite possibly the tragedy of the Jew may spell the doom of the 

.. Christian world. The incendiary may perish with the victims whom, 
he puts to the torch. But the Jew does not yearn for vengeance. He 
yearns to live. And therefore, the Jew must go back to his home—his 
only home. The Jew is a nation in exile. The exile must come to an 
end or he is doomed to perish. He must open—or break open—the 
gates of Palestine. He must first make room for those who have 
survived the present holocaust, then for the longer caravan of those 
who sooner or later will find themselves in the midst of another. He 
must make room for those who even if magnanimously allowed to 
exist, no longer will be willing to endure the insults and the injuries, 

_ the walls and the chains, physical or spiritual. 

There is no alternative nor ever will be, if history has any meaning 
or validity. And what has been the history of the Jew in the Christian 
world since Christianity assumed power some seventeen centuries ago? 
Beginning with Byzantium and going westward, wherever Christianity 
encountered the Jew, the Jew felt the full weight of the cross sur- 
mounting always the sword. Wherever the Jew had lived in peace 
with pagan or Barbarian, there was no longer peace for him—only 
-restrictions and humiliations, only tears and blood. How often was 
he not robbed and chased out of every nation—Germany, France, 
England, Italy—whatever their names may have been at the time, 
whatever the political or economic form—cities, states, principalities, 
kingdoms, feudalism, guilds—no matter, If Christian, sooner or later, 
the sorry tale began. 

Then came the Crusades, so glorified by church and poet, which 
like a never-ending storm of misery and murder and bestiality assailed 
the Jew from one end of Europe to the other and reached him even 
in the Holy Land, where he was burned in his synagogues and buried 
alive. 

Only in Spain the Jew prospered as long as Spain was not 
Christian, but when their most Christian Majesties defeated the Moors, 
alas for the fate of the Jew! And the miserable caravan, always 
decimated, pursued its weary road back eastward. And so, from East 
to West, from West to East, shuttlecocked on the loom of perpetual 
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prejudice, Christianity fashioned the Jew’s tapestry of unmeasured 
grief. 

And then came Hitler. Six million—three-fourths of the entire 
population of Jews in Europe (discounting Russia) tortured and 
murdered! What about the rest of Christendom? Did it tear its 
clothes? Did it strew its head with ashes? Did it hide in colossal 
shame and contrition? And what about America—America, which 
once upon a time, when it was weak and young, challenged the ancient 
and cynical world, proclaiming: ‘These shores have neither gates nor 
walls nor fences. Let all outcasts and all unfortunates come and be 
with us and of us!” What about America? Eight hundred—mostly 
women and children—held in Oswego—brought here after noisy ex- 
plosions in Congress and the press — as merchandise — and kept as 
prisoners. Eight hundred and yet too many for this mighty nation 
to absorb. 


Why? How is it possible? It happened because already the 
black hand of the compass is pointing to this hemisphere. The history 
of the Jew is finished in Europe. And his history in America is clearly. 
written upon the wall in letters of flame. He who dares to learn the 
truth may read. The Jew knows it—knows it in his blood and 
marrow, knows it even-when with braggadocio, he exclaims: “I am 
an American!” But the echo answers: “Jew! You don’t belong!” 
And the echo is that of millions and millions becoming more and more 
vociferous, more and more furious, despite all the heroic efforts of the 
kind and valiant Christians who are building dykes, destined, alas, to 
crumble. 

The history of the Jew in America is deteriorating with the rapid 
tempo characteristic of our age. What may have taken other countries 
in other times a generation or two will not take a decade. And what 
it portends—whether it will include wholesale arson and murder and 
forced emigration, or be limited to local pogroms, business and 
educational ghettos, molestations at home and on the street, and in 
general a degradation to a second or third-rate citizenship, will depend 
upon the economic pressure, the oratory of demagogues, the maniacal 
urge to find a scapegoat for guilty conscience, the church’s efforts to 
unite the congregations in common hate, if unable in love. 

But one thing is certain—the Jews of America, including those 
who now are blinded by pride induced by wishful thinking will have 
their choice—the waves of the ocean or Palestine, and how fortunate 
for them indeed if Palestine will be an open haven! America is the 
Dead End of the Jewish wandering. What follows now will be 
destruction or reintegration in their own home. There is no alternative 
or ever will be. There is no security for the Jew in Christendom. 
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The Educational Philosophy of John Dewey 


ALBERT C. BARNES 


For more than twenty years the Barnes Foundation has been 
conducting a plan of adult education, putting into practice by means 
of scientific method, the conceptions propounded in Dewey’s classic 
volume, “Democracy and Education.’” The foundation employs the 
method, not of authority handed down from above, but of free dis- 
cussion, in which staff and students participate by pooling their 
knowledge and endeavoring to achieve a genuinely shared experience. 


The account of this program which follows' consists of a simpli- 
fied statement of the fundamentals of the philosophy of John Dewey 
as applied to education. This system rests on the axiom that the in- 
dispensable elements of the democratic way of life—scientific method 
as intelligence in operation, art, education—are all bound together in 
a single organic whole. To put the matter in other terms, all genuine 
experience is intelligent experience, experience guided by insight 
derived from science, illuminated by art, and made a common posses- 
sion through education. This conception has implications of the most 
far-reaching import. When the common experience which ought to 
be the birthright of all human beings is broken by barriers of ignor- 
ance, class-prejudice, or economic status, the individual thus isolated 
loses his status as a civilized human being, and the restoration of his 
wholeness is possible only by reestablishment of the broken linkage. 


Applied to the field of education, this conception implies that the 
prevailing academic methods of instruction in art are misdirected from 
the very beginning. What the student needs to know is not how men 
of genius produced immortal masterpieces long ago, but how in the 
world that his own eyes show him he can discover more and more of 
what lends color and zest to what he does from day to day. The 
masterpieces have their indispensable function, but it is the function of 
guiding and training the student’s own perception, not of standing in 
remote isolation as objects of worship or occasions for gush. 

The misconception which identifies art with what is remote, high- 
flown or artificial is paralleled by another which confines science to 
the laboratory or lecture-hall. If the chemist is thought of as oper- 
ating exclusively with balances and test-tubes, the astronomer as 
helpless without a telescope, or the historian as a reader of volumes 
or manuscripts in a library, the essential factor of scientific procedure 
is lost sight of. Science is science not because laboratory apparatus 
or words of a technical vocabulary are employed, but because observa- 





*From “The Case of Bertrand Russell versus Democracy and Education.” By Albert 
C. Barnes, 12 pp. Published by Albert C. Barnes, Merion, Pa.. With permission. 
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tion and reflection are joined and correlated by methods that have 
proved themselves to be illuminating and fruitful. The problems 
with which science is concerned originate outside the laboratory—in 
the fields which must be tilled, the swamps that must be drained, the 
epidemics that must be controlled, the refractory human beings whose 
acts and purposes must be harmonized for the sake of a good social 
order. As the problems crystallize, possible solutions take form in the 
realm of hypothesis, and it is in the laboratory that these receive their 
first experimental test; but the testing is never complete until the course 
of reflection has flowed out into the world again, and human activities 
there have been given a wider scope and a richer meaning. 

Education is growth, the development of the faculties with which 
every normal child is born. Growth is gradual, fostered only by means 
of communication between the individual and his world. Education 
provides an orderly progression of the means by which the avenues of 
communication are gradually widened in scope. It is a never-ending 
process that extends from the cradle to the grave. “Gradual” means 
a succession of steps or stages. If the learner attempts to vault over 
the stages through which natural growth inevitably proceeds, the result 
is pretense or self-deception, sham erudition masquerading as “‘culture.”’ 
It is a view only too widely prevalent that what is “common” is com- 
monplace, and hence contemptible; that distinction consists in avoiding 
and despising the common; and this is the view that inevitably leads 
in practice to the gentility which is only another name for vulgarity. 
In contrast, any work which proceeds from real living has its own 
integrity and dignity and whether it succeeds or fails never sinks into 
the meretricious or tawdry. 

The interconnection of science and art becomes more fully ap- 
parent when we consider them both as means of communication, as 
indispensables in all educational movements. Born, as we all are, 
helpless and speechless and dependent upon others for all the neces- 
sities of life, we must acquire slowly and gradually the capacities 
which make life more than a sum of vegetative and animal processes. 
As the utterly self-centered and uncomprehending infant develops, the 
chaos which is his world begins to take on order and to mirror the 
objective world which lies about him. Throughout the rest of his life 
he elaborates the distinction. He learns that he must not treat persons 
as things; this is the dawn of morality. He learns to relate his cries, 
wails and random movements to what the things, and especially the 
persons, in his environment do to him. At some point in his growth 
he grasps the difference between things, which simply affect him, and 
persons who communicate with him. Throughout the rest of his life 
he elaborates the distinction. He learns that he must not treat persons 
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as things; this is the dawn of morality. He learns that a more pene- 
trating, a more comprehensive grasp of things enables him to do with 
them what he could never do by his untutored impulses; this is the 
dawn of science. He learns, for example, that with particular tones 
of his voice, gestures, combinations of words, he can make others 
aware of what he sees with his mind’s eye; this is the dawn of art. 

Morality, science, art, all alike, are forms of communication, 
possible only through the sharing of experience which constitutes wt 
civilized living. In its widest sense, education includes all of them; 
but only if education is conceived, not in the conventional sense, as 
preparation for life, but as a living itself. To have conceived educa- 
tion thus, and to have developed the conception until it covers the 
whole field of human experience, has been the supreme achievement 
of John Dewey—an achievement rarely paralleled in scope in the 
entire history of education. 


CATARACT 
By T. WEIss 

When I lave my looks And when my hearing strides 
in the falls, music-woven, the buckling valleys of the wind, 
the clamorous coils as of cymbals seeks out its weirs, again I meet 
and shields, of bronze battle the stranger of myself, the one 
plumed in the ripeness raging that sleeps with restlessness 
of antiquity, I see features as the distant mutter of drums 
purer than my own, desire the water cores, the one that nods 
lithe and riding, breaker-bearded, within my daily flesh; and waking, 
as Odysseus; I see Lief Erickson threshes through my blood. Or 
of my wish whose thews the clash when my senses 
were tissued of the sea. strike the fastnesses of fire. 


Astonished, I have seen 

the rock that roots these seas. 
And I am one with the marching 
men, possessed as one, 

their eyes reflections of some 
cataract; already gone, the priests 
of war, they go to meet them- 
selves, to crash into the center 
of the drum, the humming 
waves, the fiery rocks where 

the sirens of their senses 

cold, cold O burning cold 

calmly thrum the air. 
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Dr. Stoddard and the Bishop 
PHILIP SCHUG 


The attack upon the American public school system was carried 
forward during the month of October by Bishop James A. Griffin, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Springfield, Illinois, when he publicly 
attacked Dr. George D. Stoddard, president-elect of the University of 
Illinois, for holding views that were not in accord with Catholic and 
Christian orthodoxy. Citing several sentences from Dr. Stoddard’s 
book “Meaning of Intelligence” that point out that concepts such as 
devils, witches, hell, original sin, and divine revelation are man-made 
concepts and that systematic drugging of developing minds with 
dogma, superstition, and pseudo-logic blocks creative thinking, the 
bishop asserted that “as long as men like George Dinsmore Stoddard 
sound the keynote of modern education, our ‘last chance’—a return to 
spiritual values—will never be realized.” He then went on to demand 
a “profession of faith” from Dr. Stoddard and an investigation of the 
board of trustees that selected him to head the university. 

Though this attack caused considerable alarm in the state it is not 
one which should surprise us. Since the states first took an active 
interest in the education of its youth the Catholic hierarchy has carried 
forward the attack upon the public schools and the men and women 
who head them. In 1884 the hierarchy commanded all Catholic parents 
to send their children to parochial schools unless given specific per- 
mission to do otherwise by the local bishop. In 1929 Pope Pius XI 
stepped into the picture and declared that “Education belongs pre- 
eminently to the Church (Catholic)”” and that the educative mission 
of the Church “extends over all peoples without any limitation.” 
Education that is not under the direction of the Catholic Church is 
not fit for Catholic children, according to Pope Pius XI. After this 
declaration by the pope those lower in the Catholic scale burst out in 
biting invectives against the public school system. “Our Godless 
American public system” and “Godless and conscienceless educators”’ 
appeared over and over in public print and over the radio.’ The attack 
has not let up, and it will not let up as long as our public schools hold 
high the banner of unrestricted inquiry and creative thought. 

The attack upon Dr. Stoddard is not an isolated or petty personal 
attack. It is a part of this picture. If it were not Dr. Stoddard it 
would be someone else. John Dewey is constantly under attack. The 
bishop admits that the attack had been in preparation for many months 





See particularly ‘Our National Enemy No. 1." By Bishop John F. Noll. Our 
Sunday Visitor, Inc., Huntington, Indiana. 312 pp. Paper, 60c. The ‘‘enemy’’ described 
is our public tax-supported school system. 
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—'‘my attitude toward Stoddard has been formed for almost a year.” 
When the editor of the Bloomington Pantagraph (Illinois) suggested 
that the attack and the defense of sectarian education in the public 
schools might be related, since they both center in the university com- 
munity and Catholics are prominent in both, the bishop asserts, ‘‘It is, 
I realize, unfortunate that these two entirely separate controversies 
happen to be centered in Urbana. . . . I assure you. . . that I had 
been preparing this attack on Stoddard many months before the 
Urbana case ever broke.’” Whatever Bishop Griffin may claim, anyone 
who surveys the strenuous efforts of the Illinois legislators under 
Mayor Kelley’s control to secure the passage of a released time amend- 
ment to the Illinois school statutes and the efforts of the Knights of 
Columbus in the defense of the Champaign School Board will] find it 
fitting nicely into the pattern of the hierarchy to oppose, destroy, or 
bring under control non-sectarian public education. By taking quota- 
tions out of their context and ignoring the requests of Dr. Stoddard 
to test all these disputed items and “retain them if they serve a gen- 
erally recognized social purpose,’ which is found on the same pages 
as the disputed sentences, the bishop seeks to arouse the people of 
Illinois to the place where they will rise up and destroy the academic 
freedoms that have made our schools the potent forces for freedom 
that they are. 

Fundamentally this is a clash of two opposed philosophies of 
education. The official position of the Catholic hierarchy is that the 
state should recognize the true religion (the Catholic), support it, and 
refuse to support the false religions (all others). Education, it is 
claimed, belongs preeminently to the Church (Catholic), and only 
that education that is under their control is fit for Catholic children. 
In contrast to that is the free American public school, where academic 
freedom, critical inquiry, and constructive and creative thought is the 
ideal—regardless of how far short of the ideal we may fall, that is the 
ideal! There lies the clash, and there can never be peace on this battle 
line as long as either side is able or willing to raise its standard. 
Though the laws of our country and of its states protect both, and the 
administrators of the public school systems are willing to see the 
hierarchy operate their own schools as long as they are willing to foot 


The case of Mrs. Vashti McCollum vs. The Board of Education of Champaign, 
Illinois, which was brought by Mrs. McCollum after her son, James Terry, had been 
placed in the hall, teased, and humiliated because he did not take the classes in religious 
education that were held in the public schools during regular school hours. Mr. Schug’s 
writings upon the subject of “released time’’ brought Mrs. McCollum to him, and together 
they have fought the matter through and will carry the suit to the supreme court if they 
get an adverse decision in the lower courts. 

All quotations are taken from the News-Gazette of Champaign, IIl., and the Evening 
Courier of Urbana, III. 
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the bills themselves, it is a safe prediction that the hierarchy will never 
cease its attack upon the public school system as long as it is recognized 
as a threat to their principles of absolute domination in the realm of 
religion and education. The attack upon Dr. Stoddard is just another 
round in this battle, and we protect not only him, but ourselves, when 
we come to his defense. 


Emerging Conflicts of Faith 


HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


A new faith is about to be generated, empowering the people, 
driving them to action, creating a new world.’ This faith might be 
expressed thus: Faith in the virtue, in the rightness, and in the 
necessity of releasing the full power of technology for industrial pro- 
duction to feed and shelter humanity and equip the spirit of man. 
This faith is not yet fully emerged, but it is coming. It will dominate 
the age we are entering . It is rising in power and cannot be stopped. 
There are several reasons for saying that it cannot be stopped. I shall 
mention only one. 


Great numbers of men are coming to see and realize that we can 
produce goods in enormous quantity. They know that it can be done 
because they saw it happen in wartime. We all saw it happen here 
in America—products pouring from industrial plants in unbelievable 
volume. We know it can be done. The fact stands there before the 
eyes of us all. But the full significance of that fact has not yet come 
home—not to all of us. When it does, it will generate a faith in the 
masses of people. Then the tides of history will begin to flow from 
the low ebb to which they have sunk, to some high level in the future. 

The significance of this fact that we can produce goods in enor- 
mous quantity will grow as people talk about it. They will talk in 
their homes and on the street corner and as they go back and forth, 
and slowly the significance will give direction to their hope and their 
striving. Most of all, they will talk about it, and the significance of 
it will grow when the wheels of industry begin to slow down and jobs 
begin to get scarce and the goods no longer flow in such a flood. If 
the time comes when the common man must lean on a shovel and look 
for a job, it will not be as it was before, with a vacant hopeless look 
in his eyes. It will be with a glint in the eye, becoming cold and 
hard and more determined. 

Thus will the faith grow and possess the people. There will be 
power in the people because they have faith. When they speak, their 





*Reprinted from The Divinity School News of the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, Vol. XII, No. 3, August 1, 1945. With permission. 
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voice will sound like thunder because of the faith that is in them. 
The people will say: “It was done in wartime. It shall be done in 
peacetime, not to destroy, as in war, but to build and make a home 
for the spirit of man upon this planet.” That is what the people will 
say, and the power in them when they say it will shake the seats of 
the mighty. But what they demand will not be done at first. There 
will be shifts and compromises and changes. But the power of tech- 
nology will not be released. The people will be deceived, thinking 
it is about to be done when it is not. 

A second thing must happen before the faith of the people can 
rise to its full power and the thing be done which they demand. This 
second thing is the coming of a man who will be to the people a 
symbol of their faith. This man will surely come because of two 
things: the rising power of the people’s faith will call him forth and 
modern technology will put into his hand the mightiest instrument of 
action ever wielded by man. Sooner or later he will come whether in 
selfish quest of power or in humble service of men. In any case he 
will speak to the people thus: “This is the way it can be done. This 
is the way to release the power of technology in service of the people. 
This way, my countrymen. Follow me.” 

The people will believe in him because they already have faith 
that this can be done. They will believe him, and they will follow 
him whether he leads into the night or into the day. 

Now, of course, no one man can release the power of modern 
technology. But if this man is backed by a powerful group and if the 
group can organize the administrators and technicians, it can be done. 
The obstacles can be pried loose and put out of the way. It cannot 
be done suddenly. Constructive work is never done suddenly. But 
the walls can be breached and the people come through. This cannot 
happen until the people have a moving faith, have power because of 
their faith, and a leader to direct their faith. Then the will of the 
people will be done. No violent revolution will occur because we 
have a political mechanism enabling the people to do it when they 
have sufficient faith. 

Every new faith of power engenders conflicts. This faith of the 
people will have conflicts. These conflicts will be of two kinds— 
external and internal. Externally, counterfaiths will rise up against 
the faith of the people. Some forms of Christian faith and some 
Christian religious leaders will head these counterfaiths trying to 
oppose the power of the people. Perhaps some young men now in 
training for religious service will be on this opposing side against the 
people and will take their stand in the name of Christ. One of the 
chief reasons for saying all that I have said is to try to make plain 
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that such a stand against the faith of the people will be a tragic error. 
If there is anything predestined for our time, it is the release of the 
power of technology for industrial production. Whoever opposes it 
will go down, and all his heroism, if he be a hero, will be a dead loss 
to humanity. 

Some pious churchmen, along with many not so pious, will be led 
to oppose this release of technology and the faith of the people because 
of their fear of violence. We repeat: it is practically impossible to 
have a violent revolution in our country such as occurred in Russia. 
But certain interests seeking to rally support against the demand of 
the people will raise this bogey. Many will be tricked into thinking 
that they must oppose the whole great movement because of the 
danger of violence. Of course, there will be some violence. There 
always is. Sewell Avery’s grandson may be carried out of his office 
by brute force. But the major issue cannot be the use or non-use of 
violence. We want to keep violence down to the minimum. But 
when violence is lifted up to be a matter of major concern, and every- 
thing is done to repress or avoid it, rather than acting to remove the 
cause of it, more violence rather than less will be the result. 


They who oppose the faith of the people, whether out of fear of 
violence or for other cause, will be kicked out of the way like a cur. 
Sooner or later they will swing around and join the procession far in 
the rear. If Christian people of the church do this, they will put the 
church of Christ to shame and hinder many another churchman, not 
so blinded, from doing anything constructive on the central problem. 
By forewarning and clarifying the issues, we should do all in our 
power to prevent people from making this blunder. 


Besides this external conflict which we have been discussing be- 
tween the people demanding release of technology in production and 
those opposing them, there will be an internal conflict between parties 
both of which seek this release. This second conflict—this internal 
conflict—will be far more important than the first conflict—the 
external one. This internal conflict will be between those who simply 
want to release technology for production, period, and those who want 
to release it in such a way that the common worker will be stimulated 
to assume responsibility and exercise initiative in planning and shaping 
the conduct of industry and the conditions of his work in the local 
situation where he is. This second, internal conflict will be on such 
issues as these: Shall the worker be fired arbitrarily by the boss or 
shall he be fired only after his case has been reviewed by a committee 
of his fellow-workers? Shall the worker be stimulated to make 
Suggestions concerning the process of production in the field of his 
competence? Will the workers in the plant be brought into such 
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relations with one another that they will enter into creative give-and- 
take about what they are doing there? 


These and like issues will divide the two parties engaged in this 
internal conflict. The basic issue of this conflict might be stated thus: 
Shall we release technology to satisfy the body of man only or shall 
we release it in such a way as to develop the spiritual capacities of 
man, his appreciation, his discrimination, his intelligence, his sense of 
meaning, his depth of devotion? The issue of this conflict will de- 
termine whether the age we are entering will degrade man or open a 
highway in the direction of his fulfillment. 


The reason that the issue of this conflict will be so important is 
that the manner of life we live in the age oncoming will be determined 
inside the industrial plant. No amount of freedom, responsibility, and 
spiritual nurture outside the industrial plant, in home and church, in 
art and politics, will compensate for the loss of it inside the industrial 
plant. There is good reason for this. The faith of the people will 
be focused on industry. Therefore, what industry does to their souls, 
that will they be. In some other age the faith of the people may be 
directed to something else. Then that something else will be the key 
to the character and spiritual nature of man. But in this age we now 
are entering, industry is that key. If industry gives to man dignity, 
sharpens his discernment, widens and deepens his evaluations, man 
will rise to higher levels. If industry does not give dignity to its 
common workers, does not quicken their powers of judgment, ap- 
preciation, and aspiration, man will sink, and nothing the church can 
do, nothing the home can do, nothing the school or state can do, will 
save him from this decline even though these other agencies may keep 
him from sinking as low as he might otherwise do. These other 
agencies may do something to salvage the wreck, but they cannot do 
anything mightily creative if industry does not open the way for it, 
because the faith of the people will be inspired and shaped by the 
promise and hope of industry. If promise and hope fail them there, 
they will become a mass of comfortable vegetation living parasitically 
upon the bounty of the earth until such time as responsibility and 
appreciation sink so low that the complex system of civilization will 
break down of its own weight. 


Here on the battle line of this internal conflict the religious leader 
must take his stand. Here he must fight to save the souls of men. 
He must fight to release technology but in such a way as also to release 
the spirit of man to climb the steep ascent to human fulfillment. It 
will be easy to slide down when goods pour out for all. But it will 
be the greatest opportunity yet opened to man to enlarge his vision 
of the meaning of life, 
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Humanism Meets the Tests of Adversity 
LAURENCE SEARS 

“It is only in the lonely emergencies of life that our creeds are 
tested.”” It would be well if this operational basis were kept more clearly 
in mind, and this brief report of a naturalistic philosophy in action is 
offered by way of illustrating the possibilities of a life which has shown 
a genuine connection between the creed professed and the life lived. 

Dr. Lewis G. Westgate for more than forty years was professor of 
geology on the campus of Ohio Wesleyan University. He is a scientisi 
of national reputation. He is also a genuine humanist in the sense that 
his interests encompass almost all of the humane values. He has been 
profoundly concerned with the social movements of his time. He has 
been an artist whose paintings and etchings have delighted his friends; 
and he has been a philosopher whose knowledge might be envied by 
many professional philosophers. 

At the age of seventy-five in the summer of 1944 without warning, 
he was suddenly stricken entirely blind. It would be hard to imagine a 
man who had used his eyes to better advantage or who had enjoyed 
them more. It would be impossible to find one who has reacted to that 
blow with more courage, dignity and cheerfulness. The following 
spring at my insistence he wrote a brief sketch of his life. 

The road leads from youth and adolescence in a liberal Methodist 
parsonage to old age as professor emeritus of geology in a denomin- 
ational college in Ohio. From liberal orthodoxy to naturalism and hu- 
manism. Although his father died sixty years ago he still remembers 
him as one of the strongest influences on his life. After two years at 
Union Theological Seminary, his father entered the Methodist ministry 
and in 1880 he became professor of history at Wesleyan. He was obvi- 
ously a man of high courage whose last years were a long and losing 
fight against tuberculosis. In late June, at the end of the college year, 
his colleagues had to take away from him, to be marked by others, his 
last examination papers, and on July 5, 1885—59 years before—Dr. 
Westgate’s father had died, leaving behind three adolescent children, 
and a wife already touched with a mental infirmity. His last words 
were, “Let us do the duty of the hour, and leave the result.’” The reli- 
gious instruction which Dr. Westgate had in his home was never nar- 


row Or insistent. 

‘In my father’s day neither humanism nor the social gospel was above the 
horizon. I do not remember any religious instruction in the home. There were 
family prayers, of course; but in general I seem to have been left to the natural 
working of church and Sunday School. Indeed, I think my father felt more 
concern about my wretched work in school. At fourteen I was ‘converted’ at 
certain ‘special meetings’, a purely formal affair without any special moral, 
emotional, or religious significance. It was the general atmosphere of the home 
that counted, not any special emphasis that was exerted.” 
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Three members of the Wesleyan faculty stand out with special 
prominence in his mind. They were Woodrow Wilson, Caleb T. Win- 
chester and William North Rice. It was the latter who was to exercise 
the strongest influence upon him. Professor Rice was an all-around 
scholar, widely interested in science, but also well informed in history, 
literature and theology. He was especially interested in the relations 
of science and religion, and his book, “Christian Faith in an Age of 
Science,” was an important factor in clearing up many of the religious 
difficulties that believers found in the new science. 

“In the Junior year there were required courses in Physiology, Geol- 
ogy and Astronomy. When I got into Professor Rice’s course in Geol- 
ogy I was caught. ‘This for me,’ I said. And since then geology has 
been the main interest of my life. If I am to have a second incarnation 
I will still go for geology. Accordingly my Senior year was devoted to 
geology and related sciences, and after that I went to Harvard for grad- 
uate work in the same subject.” 

After three years of graduate study he went to Evanston as instructor 
of biology in the high school and in 1900 to Ohio Wesleyan as pro- 
fessor of geology. In both these places he was actively interested in 
church work. For a short period he was a Sunday School superintend- 
ent—so heterodox that his minister felt it necessary to pray that he 
would not teach his class anything they ought not to be taught. 

“My chief religious guides were Emerson and Matthew Arnold. The lat- 
ter’s ‘Literature and Dogma’ and other religious writings I consider as valuable 
today as when they were written. What religious books I bought dealt with the 
study of the books of the Bible itself. For theology I had an increasing distrust 
and dislike. I consider it an ology without verifiable subject matter. I could 
not in conscience repeat the Apostles’ Creed. Later the writings of Rauschen- 
busch shifted the emphasis from personal to social religion. I met the end of 
each annual week of ‘revival’ meetings with relief, and resented the claims made 
by some that an outmoded fundamentalism was essential.” 

His trend toward naturalism was gradual and without any appar- 
ent strain. Some twenty years ago he became interested in the history 
of science, the scientific method, and the philosophy of science, and his 
swing over to naturalism then became prompt and complete. John 
Dewey is, for him, the philosopher of science par excellence. As such 
he is America’s greatest philosopher; one of the great philosophers ot 
all time. Dewey’s writings, with Santayana’s “Life of Reason,’ Cohen’s 
“Reason and Nature,” and Otto’s “The Human Enterprise,” helped 
him formulate his views. 

His own statements are worth quoting. 


“Science is critical, skeptical. Most people believe until they are compelled 
to doubt and then some. The scientist doubts till he is compelled by the evi- 
dence to believe. It is harder for the scientist, who is possessed by his method, 
to enter the kingdom of belief, than for the camel to pass through the eye of 
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the needle. He is always asking the very irritating but very necessary question, 
‘What is the evidence?’ ”’ 

“Naturalism finds no warrant for the age-long opposition of natural and 
supernatural. All is natural, or Nature. It knows no personality other than 
human personality. It interprets so-called revelation as human insight. In al! 
this it goes squarely against the common belief of the ages. I can explain the 
origin and persistence of the belief in the supernatural, but I cannot accept it as 
valid. Naturalism, in its denial of supernaturalism, puts theology on much the 
same level as astrology. Theological problems are not real problems. A deal of 
labor is saved by not trying to solve them. We shall have to study the effect of 
religious beliefs on man, but that will lie in the fields of history and psychology.” 

“Naturalism centers attention on this world. Other-worldliness has been 
the bane of Christianity for two millenniums. We can now ignore it. In doing 
so, we augment every human good; what we do must be done here and now. 
There will be no future opportunity to make up for failure here. Love of hus- 
band and wife, of parent and child, of friends and of one’s fellows, find their 
manifestations here, and do not need support from without. If we are to go it 
alone without supernatural aid we must hang together.” 

“Naturalism is not a negative philosophy. It is not, as some religious be- 
lief is, an escape from actuality, a retirement to a religious ivory tower. It 
throws one into the arena of this world and says, ‘Fight here. The battle is to be 
won or lost here. You will never have another chance.’ It is a challenge to get 
into the game, to work and to fight.” 


As I said, these changes of opinion came without apparent emo- 
tional strain, and Dr. Westgate has found it difficult to understand why 
any one should want to remain in the older view. As he says, “The 
truth is as it is, why then should we wish to be deceived ?” 

It is not easy even to speak of his blindness; for whether it was 
his books, his painting, his famous flower garden or the almost daily 
trips out of town to watch the sunset, he was a living illustration of one 
for whom the visible world existed. Yet there has never been a whim- 
per or an expression of despair. He greets his friends with as much 
humor as ever and refers to his blindness as casually as though it were 
a minor inconvenience. It has been that attitude which has raised the 
question of how he could take it so cheerfully. His own words are im- 
pressive. 

“It is, of course, no slight blow to be shut off from the world of nature, 
the faces of friends and the printed page; to have one’s plans for the rest of 
life completely changed. Two of the hardest things about it are the irreversibility 
of the sentence, and the fact that one becomes a burden on others. But there is 
always more than one way of taking misfortune. It is plain common sense to 
grasp a hot poker by the handle. If one finds himself a burden on others, it 
is only common decency not to add to that burden by self-pity and wailing.” 

He is still the rational scientist carrying that attitude over into his 
philosophy of life. 

“The human body is the most complicated and marvelous machine or 


organism known. The average body of good construction is built to run some 
eighty years; that is, if treated with care, as any machine should be. Then it 
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begins to wear out. Where it breaks depends on how it has been treated. In my 
own case different habits of eating might have staved off the diabetes and high 
blood pressure which made the operations both necessary and unsuccessful. If 
so, the machine would soon have cracked somewhere else, for I am seventy-six. 
As to blame, I need not look beyond myself; always the best place to start.” 

In an unusual way he is able to see what happens to him in the 
perspective of the larger human adventure. ‘‘As a naturalist, I cannot 
and do not look to a supernatural agency for comfort and support. As 
a humanist I can and do look to my fellow humans for such, and I do 
not look in vain. To wife, to intimate friends, some of long standing, 
some of more recent years, some at a distance.” 

No better summary of his attitude could be given than the almost 
casual remark he once made: ‘“‘Misfortune far worse than mine has 
come to many thousands. Until I was almost seventy-six I had never 
been a patient in a hospital or suffered a serious illness. Life has been 
good to me. Why should I whimper if I am hit as the end draws near?” 


Lewis G. Westgate: An Appreciation 


The Humanist is happy to print in this issue selections from an 
autobiographical sketch of Lewis G. Westgate. Dr. Westgate is a 
geologist of distinction. He is a graduate of Wesleyan University in 
Connecticut, and also received the A.B. degree at Harvard, as well as 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. For nearly forty years he served on the 
faculty of Ohio Wesleyan University, where he was one of the most 
highly respected men of science and most admired professors. 

The story of Dr. Westgate’s progression from liberal orthodoxy, 
imbibed in the Methodist parsonage of his father, to a naturalistic and 
humanistic philosophy, speaks for itself. No reader is likely to miss 
the honest intelligence, the good-natured, but strict, loyalty to fact, 
the rare spirit of tolerance exemplified in the account. Perhaps he 
may also get a hint of the irrepressible buoyance and humor of this 
scientist. And in and through this personal story he will sense the 
ebb and flow of the life in America of which this individual life has 
been a colorful episode. 

The Humanist is not only happy to publish this life story which, 
according to the author, “presents an experience common to men of 
science,” but is glad to put before its readers so rich a collection of 
mature and readable comments on attitudes and commitments, on 
events and institutions, on individual and social problems. We hope 
to make this paper the first of a series on the same general theme. 
If those which follow maintain the high standard set by Dr. Westgate 
we shall believe ourselves to have made a contribution to the under- 
standing of our times. 

—M. C. OTTO 
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Humanism and the Doctrine of Sin 


E. A. BURTT 


The preceding installment of this paper raised the question 
whether humanists, with all their mastery of the main currents of 
modern philosophy and science, really understand man.’ It was sug- 
gested that the nub of this question concerns that aspect of human 
nature dealt with by traditional theology in its doctrine of sin. Have 
humanists, correcting the serious deficiencies of this doctrine, com- 
prehended the challenging facts which found distorted interpretation 
in it, or have they fallen into a quite deceitful rationalistic optimism 
on this point? 

I asserted that in general they have committed exactly this 
blunder, and I propose now to approach the subject of sin by laying 
bare the source of this optimism and the evidence for its deceitfulness. 

That source, in my judgment, is precisely the same as the source 
of all the sentimental idealisms in the modern world. Despite the 
announced hostility of most humanists to at least the more pompous 
forms of idealism, their fundamental error consists in running astray 
in exactly the way that idealists do. In their conception of man they 
succumb to the same assumption which philosophical idealism adopts 
in its conception of external nature. What is that assumption, in this 
psychological form? Well, to express it in a brief phrase, it is that 
man’s real self may be properly identified with his ideal self. What 
we actually are—such is the sentimental belief—is just what in our 
best moments we approve and earnestly wish ourselves to be. St. Paul, 
by a momentary slip (for he did not mean unqualifiedly what his 
words say), gave the classic expression of this deceitful belief when 
he said: “I do not do the good things that I want to do; I do the 
wrong things that I do not want to do. But if I do the things that I 
do not want to do, it is not I that am acting, it is sin, which has 
possession of me.” This comforting way of passing the buck, 
attributing to ourselves the good things that we do,’ but to some 
separate demonic force the evil things, has been adopted by many in 
all ages whose theology is very different from Paul’s. One shows his 
acceptance of it whenever, in regret for some moral lapse, he employs 
the apparently innocent formula: ‘I was not myself when I did that.” 


"Does Humanism Understand Man?” By E. A. Burtt. The Humanist, Autumn, 
1945, Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 108-114. In the Spring 1945 issue of The Humanist we plan 
to publish a rejoinder to these two articles by another well-known humanist. 


*Romans 7:19, 20 (Goodspeed translation). 


“See verse 22. 
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Now in an important sense this formula is quite true, and that is 
why it is so temptingly easy for idealists to believe confidently that the 
general principle on which their philosophy is based is valid. In a 
sense, and to a degree, we really are our best selves, and any theory 
which does not recognize this sense and allow it its rightful place, is 
so far one-sided and incomplete. But there is also a sense in which 
this hopeful assumption is not true at all. Unless that sense is fully 
recognized in its searching challenge, our understanding of ourselves 
will run astray in exactly the fashion in which idealistic metaphysics 
runs astray in its understanding of physical nature. There is a radical 
ambiguity in our criterion of “reality” here, which is sure to delude us 
unless we clearly discover it and master all the vital truths, practical 
as well as theoretical, which that discovery implies. 


In general terms, ‘‘reality’” means “that which is effective.’” What- 
ever is real does something by virtue of its reality; if anything is so 
impotent as to do nothing, then we take for granted that it is not real. 
But “effectiveness” is an ambiguous concept; it can lead us in at least 
two different directions, according to the criterion of effectiveness 
which, explicitly or implicitly, we have in mind. 

When we assume that our actual selves “really” are our ideal 
selves, our criterion of reality, 7.e., of effectiveness, is long-run stability 
and dependability. We are assuming that that is real which can 
maintain its compelling cogency in the clearest, broadest, and most 
rational perspective that we are capable of attaining. What is more 
obviously effective, we ask, than that which, even though it be lost 
under the stress of temporary (and hence “‘accidental’’) circumstance, 
returns again and coerces us to recognize its validity? This is a 
justifiable criterion; it is without doubt part of the criterion by which 
science distinguishes real objects from entities that under certain con- 
ditions appear to be real but are not. And it is evident that in this 
sense of “reality” it is our ideal selves which constitute our most real 
selves. When under the pull of temptation we fall below what the 
ideal bids us do and be, so long as we do not lose our moral seriousness 
it does not let us go; it reappears before our shamed vision, more 
compelling than ever in its clear and persistent authority. We know 
that when we disobey it we are less than ourselves. Because this is 
the case, and because the criterion thus applied is in its way a thor- 
oughly reasonable one, we find the identification of the ideal and the 
real not only seductive but logically persuasive; in our best and wisest 
moments we pretty much are what the ideal tells us we ought to be. 
What should give humanists pause, one might suppose, before accept- 
ing this identification unqualifiedly is the circumstance that it is pre- 
cisely the application of this criterion of reality to the world as a whole 
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that leads to an idealistic metaphysic and gives validity to the tradi- 
tional conception of God. 

There is another criterion of “reality” or “effectiveness” which is 
equally valid in its proper role, and which must not be lost from sight 
in any sane view of either the external world or the inner self. This 
is the criterion of intense and obvious immediacy. Whatever un- 
deniably thrusts itself upon us and when it is there, however transitory 
its appearance, produces effects that cannot be ignored, is real by this 
criterion. Now this, too, is an indispensable criterion to employ, for 
one who neglects it will for that reason be blind to much that makes a 
difference in the world. Should he carry his blindness too far he will 
find himself unprepared for the sudden and unexpected events that 
spell catastrophe to those not ready to accept them as real. 


I forbear to press the hackneyed but instructive metaphor of the 
ostrich. It is this criterion of reality that forces us to recognize, when 
we are dealing with external events, the validity and necessity of the 
method of empiricism. For it is under this concept that we register 
our admission of the fact that whatever in any way appears in sense 
perception, however briefly, is real and must be accepted as such, no 
matter how drastically it may flout our @ priori anticipations. Now 
it is evident that in this sense_of “reality” we must pronounce real 
some things in us that radically differ from the ideal. The factors that 
conflict with our ideal selves and in their imperious impulsiveness lead 
us into acts that the ideal self wholly disapproves are by this criterion 
indubitably real. We cannot deny that they are an effective part of 
ourselves,*for when they seize us we often accept them and willingly 
submit to their control. Moreover, they produce consequences that 
unquestionably remain to plague us later, especially the consequence of 
a greater propensity to be seized in the same way on subsequent 
occasions. Because this is the case, any assumption about ourselves 
that does not fully and honestly recognize the reality of these elements 
in our nature is likewise one-sided and very dangerously incomplete. 
This criterion, too, is a thoroughly reasonable one; we are whatever we 
show ourselves to be in our most childishly blind and impulsive 
behavior. 


But it is all too easy to succumb to the temptation of supposing 
that these forces in us which rebel against the ideal are inconsequential 
and hardly need to be taken with deep concern—they are ephemeral 
in any given exhibition of them; we are not aware of any persistent 
urge to evil; and we never quite lose hold of the more seemly self by 
which they are sooner or later repressed. This, however, is a ghastly 
error, the acme of sentimental self-deceit. Were we able to look at 
these dark forces honestly, we should see that they control a far larger 
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part of our personality than we have ever dreamed, leaving only a 
small and feeble part to be a genuine expression of the ideal self. We 
should discover that as a matter of fact it is our moral enthusiasms 
that are unstable and transitory. When they grip us we are warmed 
and energized by them, but they soon peter out and give way to a dull, 
depressing dryness. And during the long periods when that dryness 
prevails, we really don’t care deeply for anything great and good; it is 
an effort, supported mainly by a sense of duty, to respond to the human 
needs of the situations in which we find ourselves. 


We may succeed in deceiving ourselves about this spiritual 
paralysis, but we cannot deceive others on the basic fact that most of 
the time the forces actually effective in us are focused on something 
else than the high ends of our ideal selves. If we could make this 
honesty still more searching, we should find out what that something 
else is. We should discover that a surprising amount of our time is 
occupied with precisely the things which we are ready to condemn in 
other people—the varied sensations of which our bodies are capable, 
unintegrated in any pattern of larger significance; enjoyment of the 
physical comforts which have become habitual; eagerness for the 
approval of others and gnawing irritation when they reject our pro- 
posals; a thousand anxieties and fears which weaken our power and 
distract concentration from the objects to which our nobler nature 
responds. In spiritual as in material matters a principle of the con- 
servation of energy holds; we are capable of only a certain amount of 
effective force, and if much of our supply is really centered on such 
things as these, not a great deal remains to be devoted to’ our ideal 
concerns. To suppose otherwise is egregiously wishful thinking. 


But, one may appropriately ask, does not humanism recognize all 
this? Has it not seen these truths? And the answer is: It recognizes 
them in general terms, but in precisely the inadequate way in which 
metaphysical idealism recognizes the irrational surds in external nature. 
The idealist admits that those surds are there, but he substitutes faith 
in the general willingness of the Absolute always to accept them for 
the painstaking, detailed effort to bring them under rational control. 
So with the humanist in his psychological theory. He admits that these 
undisciplined impulses are there. But he has a blithe confidence that 
by sound education they will become instruments of the social in- 
telligence always potentially present, when what is needed is detailed 
concern with the challenging and desperate problem how they can be 
genuinely integrated so that their energy is steadily focused upon wise 
social ends. The ultimate practical problem, for each individual and 
for every social group, is how the ideal self can become the real self, 
and this problem is not solved by the blithe assumption that institu- 
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tional reforms will take care of it. In this, our would-be reformers, 
even in their reforming activities, are almost as childishly blind as 
other people. 

In sober truth (and the recognition of this truth underlies the 
traditional theological doctrine of repentance) there is no way in which 
our ideal self can become our real self except by an unflinching and 
penetrating awareness of the extent to which, at present, it is not our 
real self. As long as one optimistically identifies the ideal with the 
real, progress toward the goal of their becoming identical stops. This 
is for a very simple and soundly logical reason. One says implicitly to 
oneself: “If that is what I now am, I don’t need the agonized effort 
that would be required to become it.” Hence a searching awareness 
of the disparity between the real and the ideal is indispensable if 
spiritual growth is to continue. In theological language, there is no 
way to gain reconciliation with God save by confessing oneself a 
miserable sinner, with a sincere penitence that reaches down to the 
very roots of one’s being. In less repellent humanistic language, there 
is no way of coming to want, vigorously and persistently, what we do 
want in our best moments, except, (1) by confronting the humbling 
fact that at present, for the most part, we want other things that are 
much less praiseworthy; (2) by rejecting the pretense through which 
we have been so sadly fooling ourselves; and (3) by a willingness to 
hold fast to that utter honesty till in its own way it purges us of the 
wants that the ideal self cannot accept. 


For such honesty, thus achieved, can and does have this cathartic 
effect. When one dares to throw himself open to a penetrating self- 
knowledge and steadily avoids the temptation to run away from it, he 
finds himself going through in his own way the process which Spinoza 
described in the fourth and fifth parts of the Ethics. The desires which 
the ideal self cannot approve lose in strength, while those which it 
does approve gain in strength. The process is discouragingly slow and 
halting. But we cannot keep on forever wanting something that is 
only partially satisfying, in preference to something that fully satisfies, 
when we clearly and steadily see it for what it is. To see it for what 
it is, however, and honestly to recognize that the wish for it is a part 
of oneself, is a quite indispensable feature of the process. Only by its 
aid can there come about this gradual shift of balance as between the 
unideal and the ideal desires both of which find their locus in the self. 


And as that shift of balance takes place, two other things can 
happen which humanists too readily assume to have already happened 
in any self which has intellectually espoused a high social ideal. 

One is the achievement of faith in the long-run power of the ideal 
in human history, as a stably secure and genuinely moving faith. As 
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frequent experience teaches us, people who seem to have such a faith 
often lose it under the stress of disillusioning circumstance. What 
can provide it a solid and dependable foundation? My answer is: 
Only one’s own experience of the power of honest understanding to 
conquer irrational forces in one’s self. For if they can be conquered 
in one’s self they can be conquered everywhere; there are no wicked- 
nesses in others whose roots he has not found in himself. One knows 
that love is stronger than hate when, and only when, one has discovered 
it to be stronger in himself. 

The other thing that can happen is the realization of a living 
sense of unity and equality with all struggling men and women on 
the surface of this planet—a sense that is the necessary psychological 
foundation of humanism’s democratic commitment. This sense is a 
pale and feeble affair until it has been established in the fire of pene- 
trating self-understanding. Prior to passing through that searching 
test one succumbs, in this subtle way or that, to the tempting sup- 
position that he is stronger, or keener, or sincerer, or more cooperative 
than many other people; by the popular technique of the scapegoat, he 
throws the blame for the evils that harass him on those stupid and 
less virtuous folk instead of humbly accepting his full share of respon- 
sibility for them.: This poisonous spiritual pride is no longer possible 
when one becomes aware that he shares all the follies, vice, and weak- 
nesses of others as well as their breath-taking possibilities. Unity 
with others and unfettered responsiveness to all that transpires in their 
experience, when realized in this way, is a stable and enduring thing, 
able to meet any tragedy and to survive any disillusionment. It is in 
its very nature permeated by a compassion and sympathetic understand- 
ing so completely their own reward that the hope and faith in human 
progress that they bring is not at the mercy of accidental circumstance; 
it finds at every moment its adequate evidence. 

The reader who has followed my argument thus far will be pre- 
pared to see some very profound truths in the theological theory of 
sin which do not at all depend on the antiquated context and distorted 
form in which they have traditionally been presented. It is hardly 
pertinent to attempt at this juncture a systematic restatement of that 
theory so that its solid substance might be able to bring the searching 
challenge to the contemporary mind that it ought to bring. But to 
show how certain of its basic assertions gain meaning in terms of the 
analysis above sketched will serve as a convenient summary of what 
has been said. 

The idea that there is in man a demonic, rebellious, essentially 
evil force, and that no portrayal of the unsavory side of his nature 
merely in terms of impulses not yet become instruments of social in- 
telligence can possibly be adequate, certainly gains very definite mean- 
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ing. So long as we still have desires that are not approved by the 
ideal self, so long are they capable of being galvanized into such 
gripping intensity by the stress of sudden circumstance that we spon- 
taneously identify ourselves with them. They can absorb our attention 
and win our full acceptance; we choose to be what they are ready to 
make us become. And when this happens intelligence is no protection. 
It is itself absorbed and controlled by the same forces; it becomes a 
clever technique for justifying whatever, in the context of this emo- 
tional seizure, we are prepared to do. ‘‘So convenient a thing it is,” 
remarked Benjamin Franklin, ‘‘to be a reasonable creature, since it 
enables one to find or make a reason for everything one has a mind 
to do.” When the mind is becalmed reason can become creatively 
aware of desire and emotion themselves, gradually molding them into 
harmony with its demands; but when some hot desire seizes control 
reason is subtly changed, without our realizing what is happening, into 
harmony with its demands and becomes its all too efficient servant. 
This can happen at all levels of social intelligence, even the very 
highest. The wise democratic statesman in the rough and tumble of 
a popular election may be quite as unable to separate his ideal aspira- 
tion for the world from his eager desire to perpetuate his own position 
of power and leadership as is the aggressive young enterpriser in 
industry to distinguish the welfare of the community from the pros- 
perity of his little group; the founder of a great religion, filled with 
deep understanding of men, may believe just as sincerely that “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life’’ as the captain of a grade school 
baseball team can believe that unless he is in the pitcher's box the 
game will be lost. 

Traditional theology insists on distinguishing between particular 
acts of sin and “original” sin. This conception of original sin is 
especially hard for optimistic modern psychologies to accept; in its 
historic forms it has been loaded with such hopeless irrationalities that 
any attempt to distill constructive truth from it may well seem com- 
pletely misguided. But let us consider one sobering fact attested by 
constant experience. Penitent sorrow for this or that particular ex- 
pression of our selfish urges does not purge us of those urges; by itself 
it is not at all a sufficient cause of their yielding place to more ideal 
desires. After such sorrowful humiliation those unseemly wants still 
persist, ready to seize any new opportunity for finding expression in 
action. Only when the wants themselves have been expunged and 
replaced by a desire that our best selves can fully accept, have we met 
the problem posed by this “tendency to evil” that underlies all the 
specific deeds of evil into which we may fall. To expunge them is a 
long, arduous, agonizing process in which the feeling of contrition 
plays at most a very partial role. I do not pretend that this con- 
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sideration exhausts the meaning of original sin when translated into 
modern terms, but it will serve to illustrate one of its significant 
implications. 

Orthodox theology also taught, in some of its influential forms, 
the dangerous doctrine that those whose original sin has been forgiven 
now live not under law but under grace. For them there is no longer 
any obligation; they have complete freedom to love, and to follow 
whithersoever love leads. This is indeed a perilous doctrine for im- 
mature minds, and if it encourages any to claim that they already know 
how to exercise such freedom aright, the risks of ‘‘antinomianism”’ can 
hardly be avoided. None the less, theology was fully justified in insist- 
ing that the goal of self-understanding and self-discipline cannot 
properly be conceived as less than a state of such complete liberty. 
The fact that immaturity cannot be trusted to be free from the re- 
straints of law must not blind us to the truth that so far as one’s moral 
commitment has passed from the letter of law to its spirit, he will 
always assume full freedom to act in accordance with the dictates of 
love. For if he loves he will be conscious that not all of his fellows 
have achieved such freedom, and his acts will responsibly express this 
awareness. 


These sobering and salutary lessons it does not seem to me that 
humanists have learned. Hence my fears and forebodings. I would 
not dare to predict which will happen—whether humanism will win a 
more penetrating and profound conception of man, adding it to the 
mastery of modern philosophy and science which it has already 
achieved; or whether some traditional form of religion will free itself 
sufficiently from its antiquated perspective to reinterpret the doctrine 
of sin in terms harmonious with the clearest knowledge and keenest 
insight of our time. I hope, indeed, that both these things will hap- 
pen. In any case, history will decide this question in its own accus- 
tomed way, and the decision may not be very far in the future. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 
By ALEX AUSTIN 
Build to the North. 
There is height 
That must be conquered, 
For it is the pigmy, Man 
We must now build above. 
We must build quickly to the sky 
So we can look in then 
And see if God is there. 
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Science and Education 


JOHN SOMERVILLE 


It is not only because of the practical usefulness of science that its 
position in present-day education becomes so important, but because 
of its unique status as the most outstanding contribution made by the 
modern man to world culture.’ In other fields of cultural activity, such 
as the fine arts and philosophy, the contribution of the modern world, 
with certain exceptions, has been in the nature of notable additions to 
a structure which not only already possessed a solid foundation, but 
which, in some cases, could lay claim to towering achievements never 
since surpassed. In science there is a different situation. While this 
field had its ancient founders and forerunners, the rate of progress and 
the nature of the achievements after the Renaissance are so far beyond 
anything previously accomplished, that one is forced to speak not only 
of quantitative changes, of changes in degree, but of something new 
of a qualitative change. The ancients, in the fullness of their creative 
power, and it was very great, gave to the world the arts and philosophy, 
but history will record it to the credit of the modern man that his great 
creative achievement was what we call science—that he alone gave to 
science its scope, its meaning, its unlimited power for good or evil in 
the life of man. 


It seems to me that we can and should do much to improve the 
way in which we try to meet this challenging situation in the field of 
education. At the present time in the teaching of the sciences the 
overwhelming emphasis is upon communication of the facts found. 
The thesis here maintained is that this approach may be justified for 
the specialized student who is training for a practicing career in some 
field of science, but that it is wrong for the great mass of average stu- 
dents who are not in such a position. Almost a hundred years ago 
Auguste Comte complained that we teach science as if every student 
were to become a specialist. This problem is still with us today, prob- 
ably in a more aggravated form than in the days of Comte. 

A modification of our approach in this regard is made all the 
more urgent because of the fact that the findings and conclusions of 
science are not static. As I tried to point out on a previous occasion we 
often find ourselves in a position where the “facts” of science, as we 
teach them to one generation of students, are something in the nature 
of an incomprehensible mystery to its parents, while they become an 
amusing myth to its children. This outcome bespeaks a rapid and 
healthy rate of progress in science, which in itself is a very good thing. 





*Presented at the invitation of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at its meeting in Cleveland, September, 1944 
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But it carries a clear pedagogical implication: we must not focus major 
attention upon what is transitory if we expect to give the student of 
science something of relatively stable validity and lasting significance. 


But can we give to students of science something that is of rela- 
tively stable validity and lasting significance, and still remain true to 
the nature of science? I believe we can if, in the case of the great 
majority of average students who are not training for careers in science, 
we devote far more attention to the basic method of science, and less 
to the detailed ‘‘facts” so far found. The basic nature and method of 
science is something that remains relatively stable. The conclusions 
may change from time to time, but they change not because of some 
arbitrary or temperamental shift in controlling motivations, but by 
pushing further the same basic method of approach. It is the analysis 
of the conditions of this method which expresses the nature and mean- 
ing of science far more correctly than a summation of the results ar- 
rived at by its use in any one generation. In other words, the most im- 
portant fact about science is its basic method. 


We must also bear in mind the sad truth that when we teach 
mainly the detailed findings of science—conclusions, formulae after the 
like—so much of what we have taught is so soon forgotten after the 
course is ended, unless the student is pursuing special training in the 
subject, that it becomes harder than ever to justify this procedure. 

There is another reason why our educational effort, so far as the 
great body of non-professional students is concerned, should be directed 
towards a genuine grasp of the method underlying all science. That is, 
because it would help such students to recognize and apply a scientific 
approach in fields where such an approach is needed, but not yet widely 
developed, or in their ordinary problems of everyday thinking. 

There may be some, although I imagine they are relatively few, 
who would maintain that our present method of teaching sciences al- 
ready gives the average student an adequate understanding of the na- 
ture of science, and a genuine grasp of its method. To such people 
especially I should like to point out the results of my findings in sev- 
eral institutions, all of high standing as colleges or universities, during 
the past fifteen years. In about twenty-five academic terms during this 
period of time, I have taught courses wherein it became necessary to 
touch upon the nature of science, or to come to an understanding of its 
basic method. In every one of these classes the students had had at 
least a year, and, in most cases more, of science. It was my invariable 
experience, in these classes, that the vast majority of students could 
give no adequate or intelligent answer to the basic questions, “What is 
science ?”’ or, ““What is the scientific method ?” 

Let me be more particular on this point, lest you think I was rais- 
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ing this question in some vague or metaphysical sense. I raised the 
question in a very direct and concrete sense, and devoted some time to 
the exploration of it. I usually put it in some such form as this: we all 
know that science rejects falsehood or error, but does that mean that 
every body of facts or of truth is a science? Obviously not. What, then, 
distinguishes a body of truth that is a science from a body of truth that 
is not? In order to be more specific, I used the illustration of a pre- 
tented science called “‘umbrellaology.” That is, a man claims to have 
created a new science by virtue of the following procedure. Through 
the use of hypotheses, observations and experiments he has ascertained: 
(1) the number, (2) the size, (3) the color of all umbrellas owned 
throughout a vast territorial unit, and over a certain span of time. He 
has even discovered certain “laws”: The Law of Color Variation in 
Umbrellas relative to Ownership by Sex (large, black umbrellas tend 
to be owned by males, small, multi-colored ones by females) ; The Law 
of Multiple Ownership of Individual Umbrellas (in inverse relation 
to annual income) and Individual Ownership of a Multiplicity of Um- 
brellas (in direct proportion to annual income); and The Law of the 
Tendency towards the Acquisition of Umbrellas in Rainy Weather. 
Incidentally, he characterizes himself as a pure scientist. Now the 
question is, is umbrellaology a science, and if not, why not? 

In most courses on science, there is relatively little discussion of 
what makes science science, of how a certain body of truth or facts 
comes to have the status of a science. Yet this is an immensely impor- 
tant matter, especially in relation to making any field of study more 
scientific than it is. (This point applies with special force to the whole 
area of social problems, where a good deal of work is done on the 
basis of an uncritical acceptance of the assumption that any collection 
of facts about society must represent a contribution to the science of 
society. The result is, all too frequently, a type of “knowledge” 
which, from the point of view of science is not very different from 
umbrellaology.) Moreover, practically all definitions of science appear- 
ing in textbooks are dangerously over-simplified, and give the student 
no insight which will enable him to avoid the pitfalls of umbrellaology. 
These definitions are usually of this type: “‘science is organized facts, 
or organized truths, or organized knowledge based on various forms 
of observation.” Now if such a definition were adequate, it would fol- 
low that umbrellaology is an adequate science. Actually, this type of 
definition is an instance of what is called in logic an expression of 
necessary, but not sufficient, conditions. There is a certain amount of 
irony in the fact that it may nevertheless be found in a good many text- 
books on logic now in use. 
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This problem of defining and clarifying the basic nature of science 
is one to which we have not devoted sufficient attention. Perhaps the 
students are not entirely clear because we teachers are not entirely 
clear. If anyone wants to see the extent of the confusion, I recommend 
that he glance through the list of definitions of science gathered to- 
gether from all sorts of authoritative sources and noted writers—scien- 
tists, philosophers, logicians—by C. J. Keyser, and included in his little 
book, ‘Pastures of Wonder: The Realm of Mathematics and the Realm 
of Science.” What struck me was that practically every one of those 
definitions would make umbrellaology a science side by side with 
physics. One of the principal purposes of Professor Keyser’s work was 
to propose a new definition of science, and while his treatment as a 
whole is admirably clear and of great suggestive value, it must be said 
in all candor that his definition does not serve to exclude umbrellaology 
any better than the others. I found the same confusion when I raised 
this problem in a paper before the last International Congress on the 
Unity of Science. There was even one professor who defended um- 
brellaology on the ground that it was pure science, only incomplete. 
I will not dwell here upon the solution which I offered to this problem.’ 
It is not one or another particular solution of the problem that is of 
primary importance in relation to the matters with which we are deal- 
ing today. The primary need is that we should devote more attention 
to the problem, whatever the approach to it may be, that we should 
give to students a due sense of its importance, and better equip them 
to deal fruitfully with such issues as they arise in their own lives. 

If there has been a failing in our methods of teaching, or, to the 
extent that there has been a failing in our methods of teaching, I should 
like to make it very clear that in my judgment it has not been a failing 





*The essay was subsequently published in ‘Philosophy of Science’, 1941, 8, pp. 557- 
566. So many questions arose concerning this point, both at the A.A.A.S. meeting where 
the present paper was given, and subsequently, that I may as well add a brief summary 
of the thesis originally suggested. I located the chief defining characteristic of a body of 
knowledge that is a science in the higher degree of predictability possessed, as distinguish- 
ed from a body of knowledge that is not. I said, “The development of modern natural 
science suggests the following rule, which, however, must not be taken mechanically: 
Any body of doctrine or collection of truths is scientific to the extent that it yields the 
power to predict in relation to the subject matter of its choice. Of course, the extent or 
amount of the subject matter must be reckoned in. The amount of predictability, if it could 
be calculated mathematically, would equal the product of number of predictions and 
amount of subject matter.’ Umbrellaology has negligible scientific status because the 
amount of predictability which it adds in regard to umbrellas is negligible. Neither is 
it an organic part of some total structure which, as a whole, adds significantly to our 
present degree of prognosis. It is sciences like physics, chemistry, and engineering which 
add significantly to our ability to foretell how umbrellas will act under various conditions. 
“Pure” science seeks the kind of knowledge that leads to predictability, even though 
“pure” scientists be psychologically unconcerned with the utility and control that naturally 
follow the power to foresee. It should also be temarked that our problem is not concerned 
with mathematics, which is methodologically so different from the natural sciences that 
it is in a class apart.—J. S. 
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in our teaching of science alone. It has also been a failing in our teach- 
ing of philosophy and related fields, such as logic, where there is al- 
most as great a responsibility for these matters, although it is not al- 
ways realized, as in the science courses strictly so called. I believe that 
science departments and philosophy departments will find it necessary 
to come closer together for an adequate treatment of these basic issues. 
We will need a great increase, from the side of philosophy, of im- 
proved courses in philosophy of science; from the side of science, an 
improved type of course which emphasizes the basic nature and method 
of science, certainly not to the exclusion of the central and significant 
facts, but with the aim of connecting the facts with those underlying 
methodological conditions without an understanding of which the stu- 
dent of science will gain no fruitful grasp of the subject. 


What Humanism Requires of 


Liberal Education 
WARREN TAYLOR 


The requirements of a liberal education which acquaints man with 
the essence of his being include its goal or its end, its motive, and its 
methods. First, its goal or its end. All of its subject matter is the his- 
tory of man’s efforts an earth, for his history includes his knowledge 
of the stars and of energy, as well as of his own creations. What he 
knows of the universe is his view of it and not the universe’s own view. 
The consequences of his efforts are unexceptionably immediate and the 
radiance of the eternal and the infinite, as he may conceive them, can- 
not blind him to the glow of what is here and now before him “As Yet 
Undone.” 

The concept of the Absolute does not assist man in describing and 
knowing the actual. Man’s moral purposes and his strivings reach 
towards completion in wisdom, justice, and magnanimity, traits within 
men which man views with reverence. When man seriously asks what 
thing or what being the word God designates, the evolution of the 
idea and his knowledge of the world point, for its meaning, to the 
source and goal of human effort, not before and beyond men, but to 
love among men: God, the collective will of men of good will, then, 
now, and to be. God, a society of mankind whose achievements and 
ideals are more commensurate than are ours. The problem is one in 
semantics and need not now be amplified. The point here is that the 
goal of education does not and need not reach beyond man’s concepts 
of perfection to the Absolute. 

That being the case, education does not thereby drift into a direc- 
tionless relativism, for the proposition that man must choose either 
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the absolute or the relative is a false alternative. Between the two are 
stable human ends and human values as bases of purposive action, but 
which, with good reason, man may and does modify or change. The 
goal of education then is to unfold neither the Absolute nor the purely 
relative. Pointing to the history of man, it says: “This men have done; 
this, as yet undone, they may do. Live by doing.” 

Doing is taking the next step. It is not conforming blindly to tra- 
dition; it is not an imitation of a pattern wrested from the historical 
matrix which gave it meaning. One task of liberal education is to make 
the next step of its students socially wise and fruitful. To that end, it 
should speak, not in scorn and condemnation of the present as hope- 
lessly and irremediably lost. The hope of mankind is that the next step 
will show movement forward. Liberal education, therefore, has a deep 
obligation to clarify the roads to a lasting progress. In the stream of 
life and growth, it cannot be ascetic and aloof in adoration of the 
Absolute. The cry is here; and man in his compassion hears it. Liberal 
education knows, as Edgar Gardner Murphy said in ‘Problems of the 
Present South”: 

“The great problems of life are never solved in any mathematical or final 
sense. They are solved only in the sense that life becomes adjusted to them, or in 
the sense that their conflicting or complementary elements find a working ad- 
justment to one another, an adjustment consistent, in larger and larger meas- 
ure, with wisdom, right, happiness; but always coincident with the possibility 
of misconception and with recurrent periods of acute antagonism.” (p. ix) 
Decision is imperative; the next step must be taken. Man’s sense of 
what it shall be stems from his critical and creative intelligence survey- 
ing history. Change invites progress; not regression or return. Hence 
the goal of liberal education is progress in the increase of human values. 

A second requirement of liberal education: its motivation. As 
society moves away from the exemptions and prerogatives of privileged 
classes, education disappears as an item in the ritual of caste and con- 
ceit. The strength of social cohesion is increased, not by oligarchic 
dictation, but by the partnership of men who share the burden of the 
struggle to increase human values. The life and creativeness of liberal 
education now can flow from but one motivation: the desire to establish 
and practice equality of opportunity on the basis of merit, not class 
interests, in order that the ideals of a democratic society of competent, 
responsible, social-minded individuals may be realized. 

Its goal, the increase of human values, and its motivation, demo- 
cratic, what of a third requirement of liberal education, its method, 
its emphases? It cannot turn its back on the past, but it can no longer 
be so completely preoccupied with it as it has been. Seeking as it should 
wisdom in the affairs of men, it must look to the immediate future. 
Inert facts are not enough. Man must describe the past, but his destiny 
and his will are bent on the future. Liberal education must, therefore, 
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become a road on which the living values of the past present their 
credentials to the present and pass, if acceptable, onward into the fu- 
ture. The method of liberal education, then, is first, to inspect creden- 
tials. That inspection is the office of critical intelligence. But change 
makes new problems in the present for which no adjustments appear 
out of the past. The second method of liberal education is to develop 
creative intelligence. Man is a destroyer, ignorant, intolerant and sel- 
fish, blind, dogmatic, and ruthless, conceited and vicious in his con- 
cealment of his inertia and his inferiority, but he is also a creator. He 
can live life fully only as he creates and integrates within his being 
compassion and intelligence. From those traits, and not from his selfish 
and intolerant ignorance, spring the events of the world which are 
within his control—events which are his creation and in which he may 
realize human values. In method, then liberal education, to be fully 
alive, must join past and present with inquiries of future consequences. 
In intelligence, it must join tradition and creation. 

Its goal, the increase of human values; its motivation, democratic; 
and its method, the exercise of a critical and a creative intelligence—lib- 
eral education finds unification or anchorage in what view? Not in an 
impersonal mechanism, not in a mystical and inscrutable supernatural- 
ism, but in an enlarging concept of mankind—in humanism. 


A Bio-Social Interpretation of Religion 


J. D. STOOPS 

Religion in the pre-Christian world did not rest upon the private 
beliefs of individuals, but upon rites, ritual and myths which expressed 
the attitudes and sentiments of entire cultures. The temple with its 
rites did not represent the attitudes of a sect; it embodied the religious 
sentiment of the community. The Old Testament as a whole does not 
separate the life of the individual from the life of the Hebrew commu- 
nity—nor does the teaching of Jesus. But in the mystery religions which 
originated in the Orient and spread throughout the Roman empire, 
loyalty to the family and to the nation and to the world of nature was 
superseded by a religion which was based on the longing for individ- 
ual immortality in a life after death. 

It was St. Paul who gave this otherworldly interpretation to the 
new religion of Christianity which developed after the death of Jesus. 
With the coming of the Alexandrian empire the classic civic conscious- 
ness ceased to exist. The real life of religion came to centre in another 
world. The fall of Rome accentuated this development. It was the 
passing of the city-states which destroyed the integration of the in- 
dividual with his environing social world. It was the failure of the 
moral conscience in the Hebrew and Greek cultures progressively to 
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control its environment, that made possible the psychology of escape 
which was exhibited in the mystery religions and in the type of Chris- 
tianity set forth by Paul and Augustine. Speech which formerly voiced 
itself in the public forum now uttered itself in sermons and prayer. 
The emotions which once embodied themselves in the public archi- 
tecture of Athens and in the agricultural dramas of seed-time and har- 
vest now spent themselves in sermons and prayers and ritual within 
the interiors of Gothic cathedrals. 


In due time there came into this outlook, the Renaissance which 
was Greek in spirit and which restored the unity of man and nature. 
But the Greek spirit of the Renaissance was the individualistic spirit 
of the post-Socratic period; it was not the classical civic spirit of the 
older city-states. The Renaissance shared with Protestantism the em- 
phasis on the private inner character of religion and morals. Politics 
and economics and the family lost the moral and religious spirit which 
they formerly had had in the older pagan culture. At the same time 
and in the same way religion and morals lost their social and public 
character. Furthermore, the character of the scientific development in 
the seventeenth century emphasized the private and personal character 
of religion by excluding the mind of man from the world of nature. 
With such a view of the world, belief in religion required an attitude 
of personal faith. 

Because of these social developments there came about a tragic 
split in western culture—a dualism of the individual and the social. 
This split between a supernatural type of religion and our political 
and social life is reflected in our architecture in which the style of the 
Greek temple is adopted for banks and public buildings while that of 
the Gothic cathedral is adopted for our churches. In classical society 
all the responses of the individual to his environment were integrated 
aspects of one system of life. With the passing of the Greek civic con- 
sciousness, human personality ceased to be regarded as an organization 
of the political, economic, domestic, scientific and aesthetic responses 
of the individual to his natural environment. The conscience, the moral 
and religious aspects of personality, were regarded as transcending the 
responses of the irdividual to his normal social environment. This 
supernaturalistic interpretation of personality destroyed the natural 
dynamic character of the pagan responses of the individual to society. 

Traditional religion and morality, because they rest upon other- 
worldly foundations and are not organically related to our political 
and economic and family life, are no longer rooted in our culture and 
hence are today in a moribund condition. 

With the coming of the Renaissance and the development of mod- 
ern science, man came to be regarded as belonging to nature. At first 
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man’s body, and then—with the development of the biological sci- 
ences—man’s mind also came to be regarded as belonging to the world 
of nature. According to this naturalistic view man’s conscierice is nature 
on the human level. Morals mean the interaction of the individual and 
his environment through the mediation of imagination which recon- 
structs the environment and brings about a higher development of life. 
Religion means a feeling of piety and reverence toward nature as the 
background of our minds and consciences as well as of our physical 
bodies. 

Naturalism requires the adoption of the scientific view which 
regards the conscience both in its religious and its moral aspects as the 
organization of all the responses of the individual to his natural social 
environment. What a revolution would result, declares John Dewey, if 
the responses of the individual to all the social interests of life were 
regarded with the reverence and devotion which have characterized 
the attitude of all the great historic religions to the supernatural! 

Reality in the spheres of morals and religion does not exist in 
some objective realm of being uninfluenced by human activity. Through 
the interaction of human beings and their environment newer phases 
of nature are constantly emerging. Our responses are continually re- 
making our world. Religion is not dependent on belief in a pre-existing 
being traditionally called God. Religion and morals are the result of the 
ideal-forming process within ourselves which continuously remakes 
our world. If our conscious reorganization of life and conduct is a 
higher form of natural cosmic processes, our morals and religion do 
not rest upon subjective, human illusions. Moral and religious ideals 
are not rationalizations of merely inner subjective needs, because they 
apply to the whole field of human behavior and this human sphere is a 
segment of the larger world of nature. Human ideals unsupported by 
an underlying natural structure are doomed to certain defeat. If, how- 
ever, man’s mind is the culmination of a process which has gone on 
for millions of years, if his mind is an emergence out of the very nature 
of things, if his conscience is concerned with the creation of a univer- 
sal social order founded on justice and righteousness, then his moral 
and religious life today will have the same dignity and grandeur 
which were exhibited in the moral and religious life of Aeschylus or 
of Jesus. , 

Pagan religion and morals were built on the interaction of the 
individual with his environment in all its phases—political, economic, 
domestic, intellectual, and aesthetic. In the ancient patterns of society 
the social aspects of conduct were stressed rather than was conscious 
motive. Protestantism and individualism have stressed mind and char- 
acter. These higher qualities have emerged through the movements of 
western thought which are characterized as subjective and romantic. 
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The writings of such men as Rousseau, Voltaire, Kant, Fichte, Milton, 
Hume, Spencer, J. S. Mill, have helped to bring the motives and ideals 
of men to the center of consciousness. In this stage of western culture 
thought was focused on such problems as freedom, liberty, initiative, 
individuality. The ideals of these two epochs of culture have in the 
past been thought of, on the whole, as being opposed to each other. 
The social good has been, as a rule, defined in static terms; freedom 
and individuality have been thought of as revolutionary, as making for 
social disorganization. But our biological approach to psychology is 
making it clear that consciousness, individuality, the ability to vary 
response, instead of being opposed to the unity of social life, are the 
qualities that raise behavior to the human level of existence. It is pos- 
sible for conscious control to raise behavior from the level of blind, 
mechanical response to the level of plastic intelligence, from the level 
of unintelligent conservatism to the level of creative reorganization. 
Genuine integration of the voluntary, individual aspects of conduct 
into the social patterns of life results in a creative process in which 
newer levels of social life emerge. 

Morality and religion appeared when organic evolution attained 
the level of the human forebrain. It was the forebrain interacting with 
its environment through the hands, through speech—through the use of 
words as symbols, that brought the organism to the human level, the 
level of morality and religion. Mind and knowledge in the Platonic 
sense are unthinkable from this evolutionary point of view. Mind and 
knowledge are being redefined. The brain and its processes of thought 
have evolved and have been perpetuated because they have augmented 
the control of the organism over its environmnt. 

The mind and the brain do not belong to two separate worlds. 
The human brain does not respond without the presence and influence 
of mental states; nor do mental processes occur independently of the 
brain. Furthermore, both brain and mind are parts of a larger whole 
which includes an environment. Religion and morality imply the exist- 
ence of mental states whose functioning plays an active part in human 
behavior. They do not imply the existence of a mind which functions 
independently of a brain and a physical and social environment. Re- 
ligion and morality imply the existence of a mind which functions 
efficaciously in a mind-brain-environment complex. Thinking and will- 
ing function in a minded organism interacting with an environment. 

Religion and morality do not exist in a realm apart from the 
human body and the physical world. They have to do with the attitudes 
which the individual acquires toward his total environment. There are 
no purely subjective attitudes. An attitude involves something objec- 
tive toward which the attitude is directed. An inner subjective phase 
of behavior involves a corresponding outer objective phase. There are 
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no moral or religious spheres or areas of life which are separable from 
the common interests of life. It is a common theological notion that 
morality cannot survive without religion, but the reverse statement is 
equally true that religion cannot survive without morality. The more 
civilized the form of a religion the more it tends to center around the 
field of human conduct. 

The Platonic forms of knowledge were static; forms of thought 
were true when they succeeded in copying a changeless world which 
existed in the heavens. In the evolutionary view, ideas are not true 
because they copy some already. existing world; the function of ideas, 
of knowledge, is to make possible a more adequate interaction of 
human beings with their environing world. All organisms interact 
with an environment, but human organisms interact with their environ- 
ment through the processes of consciousness and knowledge. On the 
human level, nature undergoes change through the control of its en- 
vironment by the forebrain. Knowledge means a controlled interaction 
with the environment. Through the functioning of the forebrain man 
begins to redirect, to reshape the changes which are occurring in the 
course of nature. The creation of higher levels of life through the 
emergence of better forms of social organization is an expression of 
nature herself on the human level. Nature achieves these higher social 
levels only through the more enlightened interaction of human beings 
with their environment. The emergence through the functioning of the 
human mind and conscience of these higher levels of nature is pre- 
cisely what is meant by religion and morality in their more civilized 
forms. It is a process of creation, not by an outside intervention, but 
through the emergence of new integrations within the processes of 
nature herself. 

Religion is the remolding of the real by the ideal in the interest 
of human needs. The interaction of the organism and the environment 
on the plane of the conscious human forebrain is differentiated from 
the interaction with the environment on the plane of the thalamic 
animal brain by the emergence of ideals. Through the presence of 
ideals functioning as symbols, the human individual lives in an en- 
vironment endlessly extended not only in space but also in time. 
Through the functioning of the forebrain that which is absent becomes 
an object of desire; it becomes an objective to be achieved. The ideal 
begins to mold the actual. This molding of the actual by the ideal is 
the sphere of morals and of religion. The good life is a life in which 
all our environmental objectives are integrated not only among them- 
selves but also with an inner world of human disposition and desire. 
If this remolding of the actual environment by the ideal is viewed as 
merely a transaction on the human level, the process is experienced as 
a purely moral process. If this emergence of the human level is viewed 
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as having its roots in the deeper world of nature and if the human 
individual believes that through his ideals he can be a cooperative part 
of nature as a whole, this molding of the environment by the conscious 
forebrain is experienced as a religious process. 

Man’s life has its foundations in the deeper life of nature. The 
waves of energy which exist in the suns and the stars exist also in the 
human body. Our bodies are inextricably integrated with the processes 
studied by the physicist and the chemist. In our bodies and our brains 
we share in the life of the plants and the animals. Religion implies a 
recognition of this deep human relationship to nature. The biological 
movement which resulted in the development of the forebrain in the 
apes and in men has its roots in physical and nervous levels far below 
the stratum of the human brain and mind. On the other hand, our 
consciousness of a kingdom of righteousness has emerged on the levei 
of the human brain. 

The development of our social organizations can take place only 
in and through the socialized consciences of human minds. On this 
higher level of social organization nature—or God—can operate only 
through the conscious brains and ideals of human beings, only through 
the social traditions and culture of mankind. To many minds this view 
seems to negate the validity of religion because it omits certain tra- 
ditional aspects of religious thought. It is however an essentially posi- 
tive view in that it makes possible a synthesis of scientific and religious 
modes of thought. 


BLIND ODYSSEY 
By T. WEIss 


Homer here of birds, 

breast as bloody and as luminous 
as noble war, converting carnage 
and metallic cries to song 
clangorous against the ruffed air: 


Homer unaware of me, yet I 

his need as ground he might forget 
or sky, all teaching him to wear 
the fettle of flight, 

to clamber by quick wings 

the scarlet ladder of his fear, 

to hood himself in twigs, 

in twining clouds, in out-of-sight. 
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In Memory of Recent Humanists 


Edited by Sherman D. Wakefield 


3. (Howard) Maynard Shipley (1872-1934) 


Born in Baltimore, Md., Mr. Shipley was educated at Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University at Palo Alto, Calif. As a student under Dr. David Starr Jordan, he 
specialized in the study of science and became a writer and lecturer on scientific 
subjects. For twenty years he lectured on astronomy and evolution, both on the 
platform and over the radio. In 1898 he founded the Seattle (Wash. ) Academy 
of Science and became its second president. During the 1920's he took an ac- 
tive part in the Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy, lecturing and debating 
on the side of science and liberalism. This editor heard him debate Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Riley, Fundamentalist, before a large audience in Oakland, Calif., in 
1925. In 1924 he founded the Science League of America, Inc., a national asso- 
ciation to protect freedom in teaching and to resist attempts to unite Church 
and State in the United States. This organization, under his brilliant leadership, 
valiantly fought against tyranny and obscurantism up to the time of his untimely 


death. 


Mr. Sihpley was the author of ‘The War on Modern Science,” 1927, now 
out-of-print, which was (in 415 pages) a short history of the Fundamentalist 
attacks on evolution and modernism. He was also the author of “The Key to 
Evolution,” 1929, and of 33 “Little Blue Books” on physics, astronomy, and 
other scientific subjects. In addition, he was a contributor to “This Amazing 
World,” a syndicated feature. Some of his ‘‘Little Blue Book’’ titles, still in 
print, are “The Origin and Development of the Atomic Theory ;” “Sources of 
Bible Myths and Legends;” “Sex and the Garden of Eden Myth;” “Advice of 
the Godly Who Fear Atheism;” and “The Practical Uses of Pure Science.” It is 
from one of the “Little Blue Books,” ‘Evolution Versus Dogma,”’ that the fol- 
lowing is quoted. Referring to William Jennings Bryan’s “The Menace of Dar- 
winism,’’ he says: 


“Mr. Bryan tells us (Page 16) that ‘the spirit of brotherhood rests on a 
belief in God. We trace our relationship to our fellowmen through the Creator, 
the Common Parent of us all.’ 


“Yet it is the nations that hold fast to this very ‘belief’ which have spent 
all but 240 years since the beginning of the Christian Era in the homicidal and 
fratricidal effort to kill each other, by wholesale, while retail murders are an 
every-day occurrence. And nearly every murderer who ends up on the scaffold 
is a believer in Christ Jesus as the Son of God and in the Christian Bible as 
‘the revealed will of God.’ And it is precisely in those states where ignorance is 
most widespread, and fundamentalism most thoroughly accepted, that we wit- 
ness the worst ravages of race hatred and other vile exhibitions of cruelty and 
intolerance. It is doubtful if any agnostic, atheist or evolutionist has ever taken 
any part in the savage atrocities committed in the name of ‘morality’ and dog- 
matic religion. . . . Of the 125,000 or more criminals in the penal institutions 
of the United States, it is doubtful if one could find 30 felons who would agree 
with me as against Mr. Bryan. 


“Where the instinct of fellowship really originates may be discovered by 
reading even so elementary a work as‘Kropotkin’s ‘Mutual Aid.’ ” 
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Book “Reviews 


Where Judaism and Christianity Differ 


This little book’ cannot be recommended too highly to those who are 
deeply and essentially, not only formally and superficially, interested in Jewish- 
Christian understanding and reapproachment. The author, editor of The Jewish 
Spectator, Jewish monthly, believes that “good will between Jews and Christians 
should not and must not be synonymous with raising all bars and obliterating 
or denying the differences that separate the two faiths.” She discusses points of 
Jewish and Christian doctrine that in her opinion involve ‘‘eternal and funda- 
mental differences between Judaism and Christianity.” Being not only an able 
scholar but also a good psychologist and a champion of peaceful human rela- 
tions, Dr. Weiss-Rosmarin readily agrees with those “liberal and progressive 
Christians” who on the one hand “have no scruples to assert that Judaism and 
Christianity are divided by an unbridgeable chasm” and on the other hand ad- 
mit that this “does not preclude mutual tolerance and good will.” 

This work should do much to correct the impression abroad among so 
many pseudo-liberal Christians to the effect that after all Jews and Christians 
have so much in common that once the common denominator of their respective 
faiths has been discovered, the task of creating understanding and appreciation 
should be a relatively easy one. This is as superficial as it is untrue. As Dr. 
Weiss-Rosmarin here sets forth, there are many fundamental and deeply rooted 
differences that build a wall of separation between Jewish outlook and Christian 
ideology, and it would be neither honest nor fair to make the glib assumption 
that such differences mean little or nothing to either Jew or Christian. 

The author discusses such topics as ‘The God Idea,” ‘‘Miracles,” ‘Sin and 
Atonement,” ‘Faith vs. Law,” “Jesus,” etc., and with singular insight and pene- 
trating analysis demonstrates how alien and hopelessly divergent are the views 
and convictions of Jew and Christian regarding these teachings. The superficial 
champion of “tolerance” is likely to say, “but these things don’t really make 
any difference to Jew or Christian, any more,” which is just another of those 
easy (and false) generalizations that help not at all but usually create mischief. 
The fact of the matter is, for instance, that as regards the idea of Deity, the 
Trinitarian conception does make a great deal of difference to a great many 
Christians; men and women have died for this faith and would still endure 
martyrdom for it. Similarly, the Jew holds fast to his strict monotheism as ex- 
pressed in the famous ‘‘Sh’ma’’ with a stubborn loyalty that the persecutions of 
the ages have vainly tried to shake and to the substance and heroism of which 
the story of the Maccabees, as related at Hanukkah time, bears such eloquent 
witness. 

Or take the subject of Jesus. Certain sections of Reform Judaism are very 
generous in their references to the great Rabbi of Nazareth, and certain prom- 
inent Jewish authors of our day, like Asch and Klausner, speak highly of Josh- 
uach ben Joseph. But it must not be forgotten that Jesus, the Christ, i.e. the 
Messiah, who has been elevated to “the second Person of the Trinity,” as he is 
regarded by the vast majority of Christians, cannot but be anathema to the Jew. 
The Jews may look with a degree of tolerance upon the Carpenter from Naza- 
reth, they may generously explain his differences with the scribes and pharisees 
of his day and even mildly excuse early Christianity’s assaults upon the Law and 





“Judaism and Christianity: The Differences’ by Trude Weiss-Rosmarin. The 
Jewish Book Club, New York 1943, 158 pp., $2.00. 
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the teachings of the Rabbis; however, fundamentally and traditionally, orthodox 
and conservative Jews, and these constitute by far the majority in Jewry, cannot 
but look upon Jesus as one whose attitude “‘sufficed to place him in eternal 
opposition to Judaism and its Rabbis.” As the author says, ‘‘the Gospels furnish 
ample evidence that Jesus had little use and even less love for the Rabbis, for 
his views and attitudes were diametrically opposed to the Jewish philosophy and 
way of life.” 

The scientific and humanistic attitude as regards understanding and co- 
operation between groups of divergent cultural, racial, and religious backgrounds 
is one that recognizes the proper place of and emphasis upon “differences” in 
the democratic pattern of life. We are, thank God, gradually getting away from 
that antiquated and ineffective method of ‘‘tolerance’’ which specialized in senti- 
mental back-slapping and ladled out the sorghum of an exuberant “‘hail-fellow- 
well-met” oratory. In its place we are creating that real understanding and 
appreciation which cannot but arise where an honest recognition of genuine 
differences prevails and where in addition.this adamant fact is properly under- 
stood, viz., that, differences or no differences, we must live together, not only 
in America but everywhere, and that therefore we had better learn to know, 
understand, and interpret our differences realizing that these can and must ulti- 
mately be transmuted and transcended in an atmosphere of democratic com- 
munity and cooperative fellowship. 


—KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 


Compendium on Religious Freedom 


Published with the imprimatur of the F.C.C.C. and other interdenomina- 
tional bodies, this massive study, “Religious Freedom,’ ‘‘is offered not merely 
to the constituencies that called for it but to men of other faiths and other 
lands, to men not formally religious, who study the urgent problems of 
mankind.” 

Commencing with a survey of the problems of religious liberty today 
(Russia, Moslem lands, Spain etc.) it reviews the fortunes and theories of 
intolerance and toleration in history; it discusses definitions and grounds of 
religious liberty (natural law, rights, state-church and “‘soul liberty’ theories, 
philosophico-ethical, Roman Catholic, Protestant; religious liberty and civil 
rights; and ends with a section on conclusions and proposals in the field of 
worship, education, etc., to accompany the efforts of the Ecumenical movement 
and to substantiate United Nations commitments by an International Bill of 
Rights. 

The book is compendious and especially useful in its material on con- 
temporary conditions. Extravagantly praised by Latourette, it might be regarded 
as ancillary to the latter's recent work on the “Expansion of Christianity.” 
Its historical survey, however, is frequently faulty, spotty and downright unfair. 
The outstanding contributions of the Socinians and Anabaptists to religious 
liberty are scarcely mentioned. The Greco-Roman contribution is scantily and 
superficially treated. The issue of religious pacifism (pages 93-94) is so 
superciliously dealt with and dismissed that one is justified in doubting if the 
author really understands the antecedents of Christianity, Protestantism, Ameri- 
canism, since in each case liberty was contingent upon setting conscience and 
reason above the law of Caesar, Emperor and King. 


“Religious Freedom, An Inquiry.” By M. Searle Bates. New York. International 
Missionary Council. XVIII + 604 pages. 1945, $3.50. 
—CHARLES H. LYTTLE 
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A Lively One 


Porter Sargent’s book ‘“War and Education’* launches a thousand dis- 
cussions; there is enough raw material in it for that. A rounded-off, complete, 
finished article it is not—it is a going concern. It is a mine of factual material 
on subjects as varied as the education system of England and the social im- 
plications of vitamins. But he bears down hardest on the subject of schools 
in American; what has happened around them in the course of the last few 
generations, and particularly in the period between the wars, and what has 
happened to them as a consequence. Sargent takes us from ‘‘Never again” to 
“All out for victory,” and we emerge rid of many myths. With the possible 
exception of the monthly letters sent out from Prattsville, New York, by Bill 
Simpson, Porter Sargent is doing the liveliest writing in America that comes 
my way. 

This volume is really a thesaurus of contemporary social thought sifted 
through Mr. Sargent’s fingers and plentifully salted down with his wit, irony 
and animadversions. His techniqué is to construct a mosaic of quotations 
interlaced with his own comments; maverick quotations which he has cut from 
the herd and marshalled into some sort of order. This does not make for a 
smooth, well-proportioned book, but it does make for a lively one. There is 
not a dull line in the 500 pages. Sargent is a ruminant who chews his cud 
out loud, and reading this book is like watching digestion taking place. Dr. 
Beaumont was not more instructed when he lifted the flap and watched the 
wonderful goings on in St. Martin’s stomach. 

This is also a book about human behavior, about the adjustments man 
must make if he would keep step with his mechanized, industrialized world. 
‘Education’ covers all we do to the young in the process of their growing up 


(16) . ... this book attempts to appraise what education is, has been, and 
might be. Relations, moreover, may be discovered between the world’s present 
systems of education and its current system of wars.” (19) The issue is 


whether education can compete with war as a method of social change, whether 
we can canalize and distribute the pressure built up at points of tension by our 
swiftly paced industrialized, mechanized world and thus avert periodic catas- 
trophic changes—nature’s brutal way of catching up. On this point, Sargent 
is optimistic, reasoning that if the scientific method when confined to so few 
individuals could make possible “these great increases in power and improve- 
ments in technology,” (57) diffused it could ensure that our new-found power 
would be used wisely. 

Like most Americans, Sargent has a vague faith in man’s educability and 
capacity for indefinite improvement. This faith in America derives largely 
from Jefferson, but the faithful ignore the disclaimer inserted by him, that he 
hoped by his system of education to ‘rake twenty geniuses from the rubbish 
annually,” and then offer genuine outlets for the talents of these few. Arthur 
E. Morgan speaks of “a tendency in education during the last half century, 
when general higher education relatively declined and specialized education for 
specific callings greatly increased. The result was a sudden increase in wealth 
producing efficiency, and in specialized knowledge, but no corresponding increase 
in the general art of living . Educators everywhere are seeing this mistake and 
are trying to correct it.”* Despite this optimistic last sentence, it is still safe to 
say that it is just not in the American scheme to offer real scope to these 
twenty; genuine concern for.a quality product is not in us. 
~~ * War and Education.” By Porter Sargent. Published by the author. Pp. 504, 


Boston, 1943, $4.00. 
*“The Small Community,” page 65. —EDMUND A. OPITZ 
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A Catholic Approach to Logic 


Today there are those liberal thinkers who are seeking the reply to the 
challenge of authoritarian religious dogma, especially of the neo-Scholastic 
variety. One answer is found in denouncing all religious organizations and 
doctrines labelled as “authoritarian”; another answer consists in refusing to 
label churches and forms of teaching and, in the case of Roman Catholicism, 
trying to break through the official forms by pushing to the front the atypical or 
aberrant tendencies that are already present. Thus one may oppose a St. Thomas 
with a Giordano Bruno, offset a St. Anselm with a Vico or a Rosmini, and 
find the foil to St. Augustine in a Roger Bacon. For those who wish to follow 
the second path, the publication of the translation of “Logique” by Father 
Alphonse Gratry will be welcomed as an event of importance.’ 

Father Gratry (1805-1872), one-time critic of papal infallibility and at 
the height of his career Professor of Moral Philosophy at the Sorbonne, is not 
well known to the English speaking world. He did, however, attract the atten- 
tion of George and Mary Boole in England and William James and Charles S. 
Peirce in this country. Now, thanks largely to the tireless efforts of Ethel S. 
Dummer (to whom the translation is dedicated), the scholarly interest of Dr. 
Milton Singer of the University of Chicago, and the practical cooperation of 
Miss Carus of the Open Court Publishing Co., an English translation, beauti- 
ful in every respect, is made available. 

Gratry’s claim to recognition in religion and philosophy rests on his 
original theory of induction. Gratry believed that mathematics and theology, 
between them, could explain the intellectual discovery of general laws and 
causes in nature. According to him, there are two major processes of reason, 
deduction and induction. Deduction proceeds by way of sdentities—a middle 
term, as Aristotle pointed out. Here there is nothing new in the conclusion. 
Induction, on the other hand, rises above its point of departure. To infer a law 
or a universal from the particular is to go beyond identity and proceed through 
transcendence. Attaining new information is the “process of discovery par 
excellence.” This process of induction, the same in mathematics, physics, 
biological science, and religion, proceeds according to the “irreplaceable law” 
that what is true up to the limit may be said to be true at the limit. 

Gratry seeks to show that the principle of induction is also the principle 
of the infinitesimal calculus of Newton and Neibnitz, and we do not have two 
different processes, one for mathematics and one for physics; in both cases, 
given a continuous convergence toward a limit, one can conclude from the 
series to the limit. However, Gratry observes, between the finite and the infinite, 
between the series and its limit, between the polygon with a finite number of 
sides and the curve considered as a polygon with an infinite number of sides, 
there is a limitless ‘‘abyss’—we reach the limit of the series, the infinite, by a 
process of transcendence. 

How is this possible? We start from a few facts, from the particular, 
from the variable, from the finite, and ascend to necessary general ideas marked 
with the character of the infinite by a “miracle”: reason attains the power of 
ascendence by effacing the limits which confine it and achieves true, creative 
knowledge about the genus, the law, the cause, the end. Induction ultimately 
depends upon consciousness of the divine, which is something felt rather than 
seen, because in man this feeling of transcendence, which is the basis of induc- 


“Logic,” by A. Gratry, translated by Helen and Milton Singer. The Open Court 
Publishing Co., La Salle, Illinois. 1944. 628 pp. 
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tion, is like a prayer, the energy of movement, the feeling of a divine aware- 
ness—an “implicit light’’ which comes forth to explain. This last idea reminds 
one of Bergson (who indeed was influenced by Gratry). It also gives us the 
key to the interest of George Boole in Gratry, for Boole’s surmise (especially 
in the last chapter of his epoch-making ‘Laws of Thought’’), that the human 
mind is led by powers greater than itself to the unity of thought, persuaded 
Boole to approve of Gratry’s work. 

This, in very sketchy form, is the core of Gratry’s theory of logic. And 
what shall the modern humanist say about this doctrine, a noteworthy effort at 
reconciling the growing force of science with the age-old motives of religion? 

The answer, it seems to me, lies in the nature of the connection between 
Gratry’s logical theory and the theology he accepted as the framework of the 
mind’s’ power of transcendence. If Gratry were able to admit that the value of 
his contribution does not necessarily rest on the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition 
(which he approves), but could be validated in terms of a naturalistic theology, 
his views might be acceptable to a modernist. But Gratry’s attack on Hegelian 
pantheism, which he terms atheism, and his deprecation of Spinoza’s phi- 
losophy will not endear him to many humanists. However, the most en- 
thusiastic advocate of Gratry’s method has been Mary Everest Boole, and she 
constantly sought to apply Gratry’s insights into basic mental processes by giving 
a naturalistic interpretation free from the theology of any particular religious 


faith. 
—OLIVER L. REISER 


By Anti-Nazis of Argentina 


Under the title ‘“The Tragedy of Germany and the Future of the World,” 
a series of lectures and articles by Doctor August Siemsen, a former social 
democrat member of the pre-war German Reichstag, have been collected by 
the “Editorial Cosmopolitan” of Buenos Aires into an attractive volume® 

Dr. Siemsen, who makes his home in that city since 1936 and publishes 
an outspokenly anti-fascist monthly under the name of ‘La Otra Alemania’ 
in German and Spanish, succeeds in this book to give a clear picture of the 
development of Hitlerism in Germany. He is inclined, however, to put too 
much blame not only on the Prussian Junkers and on German High Finance 
and the big industrialists, but also on the catastrophic policies of the Baldwin 
and Chamberlain governments, in a not always convincing attempt to exonerate 
the Democratic elements in Pre-Hitler Germany from their share of 
responsibility. 

In dealing with the problems of the present day and the future, Dr. 
Siemsen very correctly calls attention to the futility of considering Germany 
the only area of infection. ‘Only through understanding the extent and nature 
of this world-illness, only through the study of means for its cure, only through 
a fundamental re-orientation, only through a social regeneration, can humanity 
be spared new wars, new catastrophies and final suicide.” Little fault can be 
found with this statement. As practical means toward this goal Dr. Siemsen is 
strongly in favor of left-wing social democratic policies. 

The book is published in German, but in spite of this fact it is encouraging 
to receive a volume of this nature from Buenos Aires, and the author as well 
as the publisher are setting a fine example of moral courage and integrity. 

—ALFRED RAU 


*““Die Tragedie Deutschlands Und Die Zukunft Der Welt.” By August Siemsen. 
Editorial Cosmopolita, Corrientos 459, Buenes Aires. 1945, 196 pp. 
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Voltaire a Humanist? 

Norman L. Torrey, of Columbia University, has given us an admirable 
appraisal of Voltaire and his significance for our time.’ Of particular interest 
to the readers of “The Humanist’’ is the concluding portion of the volume en- 
titled “Voltaire and Humanism.” Professor Torrey shows himself thoroughly 
conversant with humanism in its modern as well as its earlier forms, and his 
argument that Voltaire is rightly to be classified as a humanist is convincing. 
Voltaire, he says, ‘‘satisfies the essential definitions of ‘humanist’ to a remark- 
able degree.” His emphasis, of course, was different from our own because his 
historical setting was different from ours, but his spirit was the same. The 
author is right that periods of ‘increasing fanaticism,” like the present, are in 
particular need of the spirit of Voltaire. 

—BURDETTE BACKUS 


Russell's History of Philosophy 

To be guided through the history of philosophy from its Western be- 
ginnings to the present by a major philosopher who can also write vividly is a 
privilege and a pleasure. This is especially true when he is such a completely 
unafraid and brilliant critic as Bertrand Russell,” who has finally published the 
entirety of the ill-starred course of lectures which he began (but did not finish) 
at the Barnes Foundation in Pennsylvania a few years ago. His announced 
purpose is “to exhibit philosophy as an integral part of social and political 
life’; and the resulting 900 pages include among the book’s 76 chapters many 
that are almost ‘‘pure history” rather than technical philosophizing. Yet there 
is plenty of the latter, for Russell is not an author who allows questions to be 
raised and then left unclarified. He does not pretend to know all the answers, 
but he does insist that the questions be made as precise as possible. 

The long story of Western man’s quest for a liberating conception of his 
own destiny contains innumerable humanist texts: “In the sphere of thought, 
sober civilization is roughly synonymous with science. But science, un- 
adulterated, is not satisfying; men need also passion and art and religion.” 
(p.16) “The gentleman has had a long innings in philosophical theory . . .” 
(p.34) “It was possible in that age (of Pericles), as in few others, to be both 
intelligent and happy, and happy through intelligence.” (p.60) “It is some- 
times supposed that Hell was a Christian invention, but this is a mistake.” 
(p. 249) Russell delights in odd quotations from the Church Fathers, such as 
St. Jerome’s congratulations to the mother of the nun Eustochium: ‘‘She has 
conferred on you a high privilege; you are now the mother-in-law of God.” 
(p.342) The Catholic Church, he says, “would astonish Jesus, and even Paul.” 
(p.378) Scholasticism is not philosophy, for all its systematic elaboration of 
the incredible, for it lacks the philosophic spirit. Yet Russell prefers Aquinas 
to the fuzzy-minded Rousseau. And he shocks the radical with the startling 
reminder that “to some extent, civilization is furthered by social injustice.” 
(p.637) There are other hard sayings in the book, most of them due to Russell’s 
incorrigible refusal to admit that there can be anything resembling a scientific 
proof of values.° Yet some of his best writing is in criticism of a variety of 
social and political value-philosophies. 

A strang obsession, namely—that John Dewey and his followers are 





™The Spirit of Voltaire.’ By Norman L. Torrey. Columbia Univ. Press, 1938, xiii, 
314 pp. $3.00. 

’“A History of Western Philosophy.” By Bertrand Russell: New York: Simon and 
Schuster. xxiii, 895 pp. $5.00. 

*See “Bertrand Russell: Storm-Center’’ in the Humanist Winter, 1944-45. 
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power-philosophers guilty of ‘“‘cosmic impiety,’ mars his concluding chapters. 
This seems to be a belated and mistaken reprise of a theme which is sounded 
early in the book, an attack upon ‘an undue emphasis on man as compared 
with the universe” after Democritus. (p. 73) But, aside from this left-over 
Hitler-phobia and the schizoid tendency above-mentioned, Russell has written a 
remarkably fine popular history of philosophy as he sees it. 


—HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


The Talmud—Source of Pauline Theology 


Joseph Klausner was the author of ‘Jesus of Nazareth,” a best seller of 1925 
and republished by Macmillan in 1944. Dr. Klausner is an authentic Talmudic 
scholar and his book made contributions to Biblical archaeology. However, his 
biography was a construction, or attempted reconstruction, of the life of Jesus 
to support the theory that Jesus believed himself to be the messiah of Jewish 
apocalypticism and so taught his disciples. There is no doubt this is one of the 
many portraits of Jesus that may be found in the New Testament. The method 
used was that of the older biographies of presenting all the materials that 
support the particular theory and neglecting all contrary evidence. 


Now Dr. Klausner has written another book” in which Paul is the central 
figure. Again he has made a contribution by bringing to our attention additional 
possible Jewish antecedents of the New Testament materials. He holds the same 
theoretical position as to the person and purpose of Jesus that he did twenty 
years ago. This conditions the whole of the new work. 


The majority position of today is that Paul was the product of Gentile 
Christianity, not the founder of it. Without discussing the question at all, Dr. 
Klausner assumes the opposite and moves right ahead oblivious of the difficul- 
ties. It’s rather startling in this day to observe a serious scholar placing great 
reliance on the Book of Acts which is usually regarded as low in historicity. 


Like most books arguing a theory from conflicting historical data this one 
includes a great deal of speculation on questions that cannot be answered. 
Examples are the boyhood and youth of Paul, Paul’s education, the nature of the 
experience on the Damascus road, Ananias’ influence on Paul’s conversion, and 
Paul’s thorn in the flesh. 


This book appears to have been written hastily, or to have been rushed 
to the printers with insufficient readings, for it has many small inconsistencies. 
For example (p. 285), “He (author of Acts) loved to connect events in the 
development of Christianity with general historical events without regard for 
exact chronology.”” (p. 338) “the author of Acts is careful about his chron- 
ology.” 

The author is puzzled that he cannot find the genesis of much of Paul’s 
theology in Judaism. Of course he is looking in the wrong place for it. It may 
be found in the non-Judaic religions of the Mediterranean world. Pauline the- 
ology cannot be explained on the basis of Palestinian, Hellenistic, or any other 
kind of Judaism. In fact this reviewer believes there is grave doubt that Dr. 
Klausner has mastered Pauline theology. 

—HAROLD SCOTT 





““From Jesus to Paul,” by Joseph Klausner, N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1944, 
pp xvi, 624, $3.75. 
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The Sectarian Battlefront 


Best news of the quarter: the Mead- 
Aiken Bill proposing Federal Aid for state 
schools, public and non public, including 
parochial schools, was killed in the House 
Education Committee Dec. 12 by a 10-9 
vote. Similar bills will follow. In the 
meanwhile, the Catholics who pursue their 
policy of no Federal Aid to the states un- 
less their sectarian schools share in the 
benefits, must bear the responsibility for 
denying educational advantages to many 
underprivileged children in our public 
schools. The doors of these schools are al- 
ways open to Catholics. 

In Gary, Indiana where the released-time 
religious education class program began 
there have recently been serious anti-negro 
outbursts. White students, following a 
football defeat, demanded that their school 
be made an all-white school and that their 
progressive principal be dismissed. One 
wonders just what kind of religion Gary 
students have been learning. 

In November Dr. Vinal Tibbetts wrote 
that the American Education Fellowship is 
setting up a Committee to Maintain Separ- 
ation of Church and State in accordance 
with the Editor’s suggestions. The Editor is 
acting as Chairman of a Committee to 
Maintain Separation of Church and State 
for the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. With the co-operation of the Divi- 
sion of Education of the American Unitar- 
ian Association, which is on record against 
the released time religious classes an action 
memo has been sent out to all Unitarian 
ministers to take all possible steps to pro- 
tect the public schools from sectarianism. 

Suit to halt the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion’s practice of releasing public school 
children for religious instruction was ini- 
tiated Nov. 22 by Ira Latimer, Exec. Sec. 
of the Chicago Civil Liberties Committee. 
Latimer claims that under the plan public 
school employees are asked to perform 
duties apart from public education. 

The Board of the Philadelphia Fthical 
Society on Oct. 20 passed a resolution in 
opposition to the Mead-Afken Bill and the 
released time plan, sending copies to Con- 
gress and to principals of schools and 
superintendents of counties in which the re- 
leased time plan is in operation. All Souls 
Unitarian Church, Schenectady, passed a 
resolution on Jan. 11 against all violations 
of the principle of separation. 

Dr. Charles Francis Potter spoke on “‘Re- 
ligion in the Schools” before the First Hu- 
manist Society of New York on Nov. 11. 
Hugh Robert Orr addressed the San Fran- 
cisco Humanist Society, and the Fellowship 
of Humanity, Oakland, on the issue. In 
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the First Unitarian Church of San Diego, 
Cal. Peter Samson preached and later pub- 
lished his sermon “Do We Want Religion 
in the Public Schools?” 

“Church and State: the American Way” 
by Conrad H. Moehlman is being reprinted 
in a dollar edition. No better work can be 
done than to buy and pass around copies 
of this valuable book. We are taking ad- 
vance orders now. Permission has been re- 
ceived to reproduce “Church, State and 
School’”” by Lucille B. Milmer from the 
New Republic for August 13, ’45. These 
reprints may be ordered now at 2c each. 

PM (Dec. 30), discussing the attitudes 
of those who oppose the released time pro- 
gram and the Mead-Aiken Bill, stated, “It 
is preposterous to assume anti-Catholic bias 
in these views. Many civic leaders, includ- 
ing Catholics, vigorously oppose the ‘Re- 
leased-time’ policy as tending to make pu- 
pils overconscious of their religious differ- 
ences, hampering harmonious group rela- 
tions, and—most importantly—violating 
the traditional American attitude of public 
schools as purely secular institutions which 
should reflect the complete separation of 
Church and State.” 

Action on the orthodox side is even 
more aggressive. In New York a group of 
laymen started in Nov. a house-to-house 
survey to discover children not taking the 
week-day classes and to urge them to at- 
tend. Said one protestant educator, ‘the 
survey will be pushed relentlessly until the 
whole city is covered.” In May, °45 
111,611 children were released in New 
York for these classes. The practice of giv- 
ing Regent’s credit for high school gradu- 
ation in New York State was defended in 
Nov. by Dr. E. R. Van Kleeck, a state edu- 
cation department official, following a pro- 
test by Unitarians at Ithaca. 

The Protestant Voice for Nov. 23 vigor- 
ously defended the weekday classes as con- 
stitutional and reported a favorable poll of 
its readers on the practice. 

Abroad, comparable issues appear. The 
Secular Education League, of which H. J. 
Laski is President, (43, Chandos House, 
Buckingham Gate, London, S. W. 1) has 
published a series of leaflets including, 
“Subsidizing the Sects,” “Public Funds for 
Indoctrination ?,” ‘The Religious Question 
in Belgian Schools” and “The Case Against 
Religious Instruction in State Schools.” The 
latter was originally drafted by the Can- 
adian Jewish Congress. The effort to use 
the money and power of the state to ad 
vance sectarian theologies is an issue as 
wide as Christendom. 

The Editor thanks all those who have 
sent clippings and information. 


—Edwin H. Wilson 
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As We Go to Press 


The conduct of released-time classes in 
the public schools in the suit brought at 
Urbana, Ill. by Mrs. Vashti McCollum 
was upheld by a three-judge Circuit Court 
on Jan. 26. The case will be appealed and 
if necessary taken to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. This is a serious set-back to the 
cause of separation of church and state. The 
A.H.A. will receive and transmit to the 
McCollum Defense, any special gifts for 
the further prosecution of the case. (See 
N. Y. Times, Jan. 27, '46) @ From Buf- 
falo, N. Y. comes news that “‘there is an in- 
crease in interference in the normal routine 
of the public schools on the part of the 
Catholic Church—in many cases the law is 
being directly violated.’” Persons who wish 
to assist in the local opposition to these 
violations should contact the Rev. Harry C. 
Meserve, First Unitarian Church, Buffalo. 
@ In the town of Whitman, Massachusetts 
there is now an attempt on the part of all 
the members of the local Council of 
Churches, except the Unitarian Church, to 
force released-time religious education onto 

_ the community. Writes the Rev. E. S$. Mac- 

Donald, Unitarian Minister, “Whitman is 
a case history of the frightening rise in 
authoritarianism in the nation which has 
just fought a war supposedly to establish 
responsible freedom of the individual.” 


Book Service Notes 


We have located a half dozen copies of 
Corliss Lamont’s ‘A Humanist Funeral 
Service.” Available (15c) to the first 
takers. @ This year we have 50 copies of 
“The Rationalist Annual, 1946.” Articles 
included by Bertrand Russell, Julian Hux- 
ley, J. B. S. Haldane. 94pp. 56c while 
they last. @ The Editor of The Humanist 
read a printer's dummy of “The Meaning 
of Humanism’ by Curtis W. Reese, wrote 
the blurb for the publisher’s jacket. He 
finds it written in the same clear, orderly, 
forthright style that has marked all Dean 
Reese’s books. Order ($1.07 postpaid) will 
be taken for early mailing. @ Still needed 
—Copies of Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 3, 4 of The 
Humanist. Copies of “Humanist Sermons” 
edited by C. W. Reese. @ A reviewer has 
donated for the good of the cause the four 
volumes of ‘Religion in. the Postwar 
World,” edited by Willard Sperry, ’45. The 
set, $6.00, will be sent the first to request 
it at $5.40—proceeds to go to our treasury. 
@ T. L. Collier of Washburn Municipal 
Univ., Topeka, Kas. writes, “I trust that 
humanists will do all they can to promote 
the wide reading of H. A. Larrabee’s ‘Re- 
iable Knowledge.’ It is a remarkable book. 
I used it as a basic text in my class; the 
students did appreciate that book!” (Our 
no. 120—$3.75.) 
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Articles, Books and 
Pamphlets 


“The Atomic Bomb versus Civilization” 
by R. M. Hutchins is No. 1 of The Human 
Events Pamphlet, (20c, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, 5.) Current issues will be 
examined in this series “from the stand- 
point of the human values and moral stand- 
ards which are involved.” Says Hutchins, 
“Since the great aim is world community, 
the great task is education.” @ The Ameri- 
can Scholar, Winter, '45-'46, includes a 
symposium on “The Future of Religion” 
by Raphael Demos, Paul Tillich and Sidney 
Hook. Writes Hook, ‘Insofar as civiliza- 
tion has a future, it is contingent upon 
the growth of ideals of a democratic, uni- 
versal humanism, which embraces what is 
morally best in religion, fortified by reli- 
ance, not on supernatural dogmas, but on 
the instruments of enlightened, scientific 
intelligence.’ @ The social implications of 
science come in for numerous articles in 
The Scientific Monthly in the past quarter. 
Among them: A. J. Carlson, ‘The Science 
Core in Liberal Education,’’ Nov. ’45. Jos. 
Schneider, ‘On the Social and Moral Im- 
plications of Science,” Ibid. J. D. Bernal, 
“Transformation in Science,” Dec. ’45. See 
also, in the Sept. issue, Gene Weltfish, 
“Science and Prejudice,’ answered by three 
people in the Dec. 45 issue. @ Oliver L. 
Reiser in Philosophy of Science, April ’45 
suggested an Institute of Scientific Human- 
ism—an article recently called to our atten- 
tion. @ Horace S. Fries wrote on ‘To- 
wards a Naturalistic Religion,’ Crozer 
Ouarterly, Oct. ’45. @ Vol. 1 No. 1 of 
United Nations News, 45 E. 65th St., N. Y. 
21 has come to our desk. @ An extensive 
analysis of Hayek’s “Road to Serfdom” ap- 
pears in Looking Ahead, (505 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 17) for Dec. 30. @ Bishop G. 
Brownley Oxnam in Current Religious 
Thought, Oberlin, Jan. ’46 discusses ‘‘Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant Tension,” 
places the responsibility on serious misin- 
terpretation of Protestantism in the Cath- 
olic Press, the evils of clericalism, violation 
of separation of church and state, obstruc- 
tion to Protestant missionaries. 

J. O. Buswell, Jr. presents a seven page 
analysis of ‘Naturalism and the Human 
Spirit” symposium by John Dewey and 14 
others, in The Bible Today, Oct. ’45 along 
with a discussion of “The Christian An- 
swer” by C. P. Van Dusen under the cap- 
tion “Two Books and a Battle: Anti-super- 
naturalism.”’ Here says the reviewer after 
much facile name-calling is ‘ta broader 
negative than atheism. . . . They deny the 
existence of all distinguishable entities but 
events.” 
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A. H. A. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I. NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING: 
The Annual Meeting of the American Hu- 
manist Association will be held on Mon- 
day, Feb. 11, following an inexpensive din- 
ner, at 6:30 P. M. at the Central Y.M.C.A., 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Business: 
Treasurer's Report, Report of the Exec. 
Secretary; Election of Trustees. Speaker, 
Professor Horace Fries, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Send reservations for the dinner to Oswell 
G. Treadway, Secretary, 1 North LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

II. NOMINATIONS: As required by the 
By-Laws we hereby present the following 
report of the Nominating Committee, Ran- 
dall Hilton, Chairman; President, E. B. 
Backus, Indianapolis; First Vice-President, 
W. Reese, Chicago; Second Vice-President, 
J. Hutton Hynd, St. Louis; Secretary, Os- 
well G. Treadway, Chicago; Treasurer, E. 
H. Wilson, Schenectady; for Directors to 
serve three years: E. T. Buehrer, Oak Park; 
W. D. Hammond, Chicago; Philip Schug, 
Urbana. 

III. ANNUAL CALL FOR DUES. Gen- 
erous contributions to the work of the 
Association in the form of dues are hereby 
solicited. ; 


SUBSCRIBER'S BOOK 
: SERVICE 


Some New Listings 


151. “The Outlines of Mythology.” By 
Lewis Spence. 65c. 
152. ‘Man Studies Life.” By G. N. Ridley. 


65c. 
153. “Men of the Dawn.” By Dorothy 
Davison. 65c. 


154. “Geology in the Life of Man.” By 
Duncan Leitch. 65c. 

155. “The Religion of Ancient Mexico.” 
By Lewis Spence. 65c. 

156. ‘The Rationalist Annual, 1946.” 55c. 

157. “God Can Wait.” By Fred I. Cairns. 
$1.00. 

158. “The Meaning of Humanism.” By 
Curtis W. Reese. $1.00. 

168. “A History of Unitarianism.” By 
Earl Morse Wilbur. $6.00. 

169. “Phases of Ethical Faith.’ By W. 
Edwin Collier. 25c. 

170. “The Meaning’ of Intelligence.” By 
George D. Stoddard. $4.00. 

171. “From Gods to Dictators.” By Pryns 
Hopkins. Paper, $1.00: Bound, $1.65. 

172. “American Destiny’ by A. Powell 
Davies. $1.50. 

173. “Tom Paine, America’s Godfather.” 
By W. E. Woodward. $3.50. 
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163. SELECTED ESS/ 

Waldo Emerson 
164. A SHROPSHIRE LAD, 

E. Housmann 


Send check with order. 





THE STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Affiilated with the Pacifie School 
of Religion 


Adjacent to the Berkeley Campus of 
the University of California 
Pacific Center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Ministerial Training 
For information address: 
DEAN EDWARD W. OHRENSTEIN 
2441 Le Conte Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 








— H.G. WELLS— 


a Prophet of the 
: Atomic Bomb 


Read his latest book: 





os tile 

“CRUX ANSATA—an Indictment of the 
Roman Catholie Chureh” 

An historical summary of the Catholic 

Church’s political intrigues leading to its 

tie-up with the Nazi-Fascist-Shinto Axis. 

Cloth Binding $1.75 Paper-covered $1.25 


Also get a copy of 
“BEHIND THE DICTATORS” by L. H. 
Lehmann 
A fully documented analysis of Vatican- 
Fascist collaboration. 
Cloth Binding $1.75 Paper-covered $1.00 
Combination Offers 
Both Cloth Bound Books—$3.00 
Both Paper Bound Books—#$2.00 


New Pamphlet 

“VATICAN POLICY IN THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR” 

48 pages of Documented Facts 

Free to those who return this ad 
with their order for the above books 

Order From: 

Agora Publishing Co., Dept. W30 


229 W. 48th St. New York 19, N. Y. 














Coming late in January 


THE MEANING OF HUMANISM 
By Curtis REESE 


Dean, Abraham Lincoln Centre 
Chicago, Illinois 


“The underlying assumptions of Human- 
ism are stated with frankness and clarity; 
and the program of Humanism is shown to 
be in accord with the aspirations of democ- 
racy, the trends of modern times, and the 
possibility of the technological mastery of 
the earth's resources for human purposes.” 
“Beyond the present gloom the author sees 

the shining towers of a new world!” 


ATTRACTIVELY BOUND, $1.00 





THE BEACON PRESS 


25h Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send ‘Me--..<2-2.- 2 copies of THE 
MEANING OF HUMANISM. For which 











The First Five Choices of 


BOOKS OF WISDOM CLUB 


The World’s First Philosophical Book Club 








1. THE PEEP-HOLE OF THE PRESENT 
An Inquiry Into the Substance of Ap- 
pearance. By SAMUEL ROTH. 3.75 

2. INSIDE OUT. An Introduction to Auto- 
biography. By E. StuART BATEs. 3.00 

3. A HISTORY OF WESTERN PHI- 
LOSOPHY. And its connection with po- 
litical and social circumstances from the 
earliest times to the present day. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 5.00 

4. THE WORLD SENSORIUM. The So- 

cial Embryology of World Federation. 

By OLIVER L. REISER. 3.00 

THE CREATIVE MIND. A summary 

of the intellectual life of the world in 

the mind of one man. By HENRI BERG- 

SON. ako 

ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP OF 12 BOOKS 

FOR ONLY $35 


wv 








A purchase makes you a member. 
Membership entitles you to a year of 
Announcements without obligating you 
to buy another book, 


BOOKS OF WISDOM CLUB 


20 Vesey St. New York 7, N. Y. 

















Over a quarter century, the Journal 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


has been working for a more adequate and 
active social outlook in American Education. 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN NEUTRAL 


on the important issues facing this Nation 
and its schools 


IT DOES NOT TELL EDUCATORS 


what to think, but invites them to join in the effort 
to think through our common problems. 


Published monthly except December through the school year. 
Subscription Price $3.00 the year. 


($1.50 to those whose income is below $1500.00 a year.) 
Address 


AMERICAN EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 
289 4th Ave. New York City 10, N. Y. 


Mussolini 
Hitler 
= 
HAS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH SUPPORTED} Franco 
Salazar 
{ Peron 


Why did the Catholic church support Roosevelt’s domestic policies and oppose his 


foreign policy? 
Why is the Catholic church anti-Capitalist as well as anti-Communist? 
What kind of a political, social and economic system is the Catholic church attempting 


to bring about? 
How has this affected your life and how may it affect the lives of your children? 


READ: , 
“THE TRUE NATURE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM” 
An important series of articles describing aspects of the Catholic church never 
before revealed. 
Beginning in the January issue of 


THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 


Edited by former Roman Catholic Priests 
Subscription only $1.00 a year (10 issues) Sample copy 15c 
A limited number of January copies are being reserved for readers of The Humanist. 
To make sure of getting your January copy include Dept. number in the address as 
follows, or return this advertisement. 


Agora Publishing Company, Dept. W-30 


229 West 48th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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